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RECORD OF THE 84th CONGRESS 
(Second Session) 


THE MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD 84th Congress shut up shop 
July 27 and left for the political wars with much of its 
work unaccomplished. Fewer than half of the 
200 recommendations submitted by President 
were translated into law. However, most of the 
that did reach the White House was 


more than 
Eisenhower 
» legislation 


of a kind the Presi- 


dent could accept; only three major bills were vetoed.* 


The second session of the 84th Congress will be remem 
bered for adoption of the soil bank program to limit farm 
surpluses and raise farmers’ incomes, and for initiation 
of a long-term highway program to relieve traffic congestion 
and improve traffic safety. It may be remembered also 
for failure to deal effectively with serious school and race 
problems, failure to enact new clean-elections legislation, 
failure to come to grips with problems relating to presi 
dential disability. 


LEADING MEASURES ENACTED AT 1956 
$4.1 billion for foreign aid Broadened cial 
$16.5 billion for Air Force Reduc 1 pub I 
Multi-billion highway program Flood irance program 
Agricultural Act of 1956 Additional pul 


yublic housing 
Upper Colorado Basin project Custom implif 


plificatior 
Military survivors benefits Health-Anti-pollution bill 


The Democratic opposition scored a few victories that 
will be politically effective but the administration suffered 
no devastating defeats. The President was given more 
money than he had asked for national defense (but cannot 
be forced to spend all of it); less money than he wanted 
for foreign aid (but this can be pieced out from unexpended 
balances of prior appropriations). Although there 
serious questioning of various aspects of the administra 
tion’s foreign and military policies, attempts to force radical 
changes by legislation were left to the next Congre 


ure 
va 


stal pay raise bill in 1955; the natur 
G6 everal controversial measure 


are subject to possible pocket vet: 
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Notwithstanding a Treasury surplus for the fiscal year 
1956 which was considerably larger than had been expected, 
Congress made no move for an election-year cut in income 
taxes. On the other hand, it imposed additional levies on 
road users to finance the new multi-billion highway pro- 
gram. Pay-as-you-go financing was substituted for the 
original administration plan to finance the road program 
through bond issues. A House-passed bill to raise postal 
rates, including a lc boost in the letter rate, had not been 
acted upon by the Senate when Congress adjourned. 


Some of the Eisenhower measures put through by the 
84th Congress reflected New Deal-Fair Deal principles and 
for that reason were more acceptable to the Democratic 
majorities in Senate and House than to members of the 
President’s own party. Other bills which had wide public 
support were given a Democratic cast before being sent 
to the White House. Most of the major legislation was 
studded with compromises. In some cases the compro- 
mises were suggested by the administration itself; in other 
cases they were forced upon it. Passage of not a few 
Eisenhower bills was facilitated by administrative action 
putting into immediate effect changes in current prograr 
which had powerful support in Congress. 


The President was frequently criticized, both inside and 
outside Congress, for neglecting to use the full powers of 
his office to extricate measures being obstructed in Senate 
or House. One result of the avoidance, except in rare 
instances, of moves to bring pressure on Congress was 
enjoyment by Eisenhower of a degree of cooperation from 
the Democratic leadership never before accorded a Presi- 
dent of the opposite party standing for reelection. 


When Eisenhower announced his candidacy for a second 
term, Feb. 29, he said his campaign would be based on the 
administration’s foreign and domestic program; he would 
try to show the American people “how much of that pro- 
gram has been accomplished or enacted into law.” Credit 
for that part of the program now on the statute books must 
be shared with such Democratic leaders in Congress as 
House Speaker Rayburn, Senate Majority Leader Johnson 
and Foreign Relations Committee Chairman George. With 
the exception of civil rights and other measures which 
divided the Democratic party, those leaders were in basic 
agreement with most of what the President wanted. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


THE FIRST balanced budget of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, sent to Congress by the President on Jan. 16, showed 
an estimated surplus of $435 million for the fiscal year 
1957. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the budget 
forecast a surplus of $230 million, instead of 
million deficit previously estimated.* 


of the $2,408 


To realize these surpluses, the President said it would 
be necessary to postpone for another year the reductions in 
excise and corporation income taxes scheduled for Apr. 1. 
He conceded that “our present tax level is very burdensome 
and ... should be reduced when we prudently can,” but 
he added: 


Under conditions of high peacetime pr 
justify going further into debt to giv 
the expense of our children. ... I earnestly b 
be justified only when it will not unbalance: 
which makes provision for some reduc 
in our national debt. In this way wi 
integrity. 


The Joint Economic Committee likewise opposed tz 
reduction while industrial activity remained at peak levels. 
In a report filed Mar. 1 the committee said a tax slice should 
be reserved for use as a counter measure if busine 


began 
to slide. 


Legislation continuing the excise and corporation levi 
at their existing rates until Apr. 1, 1957, was put through 
Congress without difficulty. A separate bill, passed by 
unanimous vote of both houses, authorized refund 
farmers of taxes paid on gasoline and special motor fuel 
used for farm purposes—for an estimated revenue loss of 
$60 million a year. Session-end bills raised the admission 
tax exemption from 50c to 90c and the travel tax exemp 
iton fromi 35c to 60c. If both bills are ened | the 
President, the annual loss to the Treasury will be in the 
neighborhood of $70 million. 


The January estimate of a $230 million 
1956 was upped to $1,828 million by 
Treasury Humphrey on May 17; this he 


urpl A 


The Treasury announced July 19 that the 
idget receipts * $6#,140 million, highest 
SH 56 mi 
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a most welcome reduction in our huge national debt.” On 
the same day the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation estimated that the surplus would be $2.3 
billion, and thus started new speculation on possibilities of 
an early cut in personal income taxes. 


The Committee for Economic Development, a private 
research organization, suggested on June 5 that a tax 
reduction of $2 billion might be appropriate in January, 
but the A.F.L.-C.1.0. called on June 8 for an immediate 
$3 billion slash to bolster lagging consumer income. It 
said “factors that make for contraction seem to be gaining 
the upper hand” and maintained that withdrawal of huge 
sums from the spending stream in the form of federal 
surpluses tended further to depress the level of economic 
activity. 


DEBT REDUCTION vs. TAX REDUCTION 


Temptations to make an election year tax cut “for the 
little fellow” were resisted, and Congress in effect com 
mitted itself to debt reduction over tax reduction, when it 
voted toward the end of June to lower the temporary ceiling 
on the public debt from $281 billion to $278 billion. This 
was the first reduction in the debt limit since 1946. Return 
to the old statutory ceiling of $275 billion is now scheduled 
for June 30, 1957. The budget estimated that the debt 
on that date would stand at $273.8 billion, although there 
would be periods during fiscal 1957 when the debt would 
be much larger. Secretary Humphrey said living within 
the $278 billion limit would require great restraint in 
spending on the part of both Congress and the adminis- 
tration. The gross debt on June 30, 1956, was $272.7 bil- 


lion; the Treasury’s cash balance on that day was $6.5 
billion. 


Authority of Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S 


obligations directly from the Treasury, originally granted 
in 1942, was extended to June 30, 1958, to permit govern 
ment borrowing in times of peak need without going into 
the regular money market. This authority, although seldom 
used, is regarded by the Treasury as an important safe- 
guard in periods of financial stringency. 


Shortly before adjournment, the House Ways and Means 
Committee set up a special subcommittee to make a broad 
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election-year study of the operation and effects of all fed- 
eral tax laws. The committee was expected to take testi- 
mony on such matters as tax loopholes, preferential treat- 
ment of certain groups, and the equity of present income 
tax rates. It will report when the next Congress meets 
in January. 


NEW FEDERAL LEVIES FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The Highway Act of 1956 imposed new and increased 
highway-user taxes, effective July 1, which are estimated 
to yield $14.8 billion during the 16 years they are to remain 
in effect. The original Eisenhower plan to finance the high- 
way modernization program through long-term bond issues 
was defeated by both houses last year. And a Democratic 
plan for tax financing was rejected by the House, princi- 
pally as a result of lobbying by the trucking industry which 
maintained that it would pay a disproportionate share of 
the cost under the tax schedules then proposed. 

This year’s pay-as-you-go bill provided a new annual use 
tax of $1.50 per 1,000 pounds of gross weight on vehicles 
weighing 26,000 pounds or more—an arrangement not seri- 
ously opposed by the trucking companies. The federal tax 
on gasoline and other motor fuels was raised from 2c to 
3ca gallon. The levy on tires went up from 5c to 8c a pound 
and a new tax of 3c a pound was levied on retread rubber. 
The increased gas and tire taxes will cost the average 
motorist about $9 a year. The tax on trucks, trailers and 
buses was raised from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s price. Local transit companies were ex 
empted from most of the new taxes. 

Revenues from all user taxes, new and old, are to go into 
a special highway trust fund, instead of the Treasury’s 
general fund, and are to be used only to meet the federal 
share of the expanded highway program. If the money 
in the fund is not enough to cover scheduled highway spend- 
ing in any year, the spending is to be cut back to the 
amount actually available. Thus the entire cost to the 
federal government will be directly contributed by the 
owners and operators of highway vehicles. The one vote 
in Congress against the bill as finally sent to the White 
House was cast by Sen. Long (D-La.) who said he could 
not in good conscience vote to impose new taxes on highway 
users who were already pouring more than $2.5 billion into 
the Treasury annually. 
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POSTAL RATES AND THE POSTAL DEFICIT 

The official forecast of the postal deficit for fiscal 1957 
is $467.2 million. President Eisenhower again recom- 
mended increases in postal rates and Postmaster General 
Summerfield said continuing deficits were “a problem af- 
fecting the financial integrity of the government—a prob- 
lem which is neither political nor partisan.” He believed 
the voters would not object to an increase in the letter 
rate, but House Speaker Rayburn thought differently, and 
said so. 


Over the opposition of the Democratic leadership, the 
House took up and passed on July 6 a bill [HR 11380] 
estimated to add $430 million to the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s annual revenues. The vote was 217 to 166, with 
all except four Republicans voting ‘“‘yea” and all except 
39 Democrats voting “nay.” A Democratic motion to strike 
out the penny-an-ounce increase in the letter rate, expected 
to yield $295 million a year, was defeated by a standing 
vote of 182-114." 


As sent to the Senate, the bill provided for increases 
from 3c to 4c in the letter rate and 6c to 7c in the air mail 
rate, effective Jan. 1, 1957. Second class rates were to go 
up gradually over a five-year period until those on editorial 
matter would be 30 per cent higher and those on adver- 
tising matter 120 per cent higher. Newspapers with cir- 
culations of less than 5000 were to be exempted from these 
increases. Third class (bulk mailing) rates were to be 
raised 29 per cent and the fourth-class book rate from 8c 
to 10c for the first pound. 


A Senate Post Office subcommittee which began hearings 
on the House-passed bill in mid-July voted unanimously, 
July 26, on motion of Langer (R-N.D.), to abandon the bill 
for the session because the time remaining for Senate 
action was too short. 


SPENDING MEASURES AT 1956 SESSION 


Appropriations granted at the 1956 session were generally 
in line with budget estimates, although new money made 
available for national defense was $509 million more, and 
for foreign aid $1.1 billion less, than had been asked by 
the President in January. The biggest new spending meas- 


*1 ) at the rging of Pr: rease 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES AND REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS 
(in millions) 


sudget Increase 


Bill estimates Appropriated or decreas« 
Agriculture $ 1,989.9 $ 1,993.8 $+ 5.9 
Commerce 1,522.6 1,416.7 105.9 
Defense 34,147.9 34,656.8 
Dist. of Columbia 

(federal payment) 22. 22.5 
General Government f 14.$ 
Independent Offices 5,783 5,966 
Interior 23.5 
Labor-HEW 2,366. 
Legislative 
Public Works 
State-Justice-Judiciary 
Trea ury Post Office 
Mutual Security 


: ] 
upplementa! 


508.9 


Total : 


*Preliminary. 


Nore: Appropriation fig 
reappropriated or prior appropriatior 


ures were the Agricultural Act of 1956 and the p: 
you-go Highway Act. The House voted $90 a month pen 
sions for needy World War I veterans on reaching age 65 
but its bill was not acted upon by the Senate. 

Requested appropriations for regular operations of the 
federal establishment were higher than in any earlier year 
of the Eisenhower administration. Some reductions were 
made by the Appropriations committees, but there were no 
serious efforts on the floor to get further cuts. Sen. Douglas 
(D-Ill.), for example, did not make his customary fight 
to lower outlays for aids to business. In debate on the 
Commerce Department supply bill, which as finally enacted 
carried subsidies of $252.9 million for ocean shipping and 
air transportation, Douglas estimated total subsidies to 
business at $1 billion a year. This figure included the 
postal deficit, which Douglas maintained was due in the 
main to provision of below-cost service to publishers and 
direct-mail advertisers. It did not include benefits from 
protective tariffs or rapid tax amortization to encourage 
defense plant construction. Cost to the government of the 
latter benefits was estimated by Secretary Humphre 
$800 million a year. 

Hearings were held on constitutional amendments pro 
posed by Sen. Byrd (D-Va.) and others to forbid future 
government spending in excess of government revenue 
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except in times of national emergency, but no further action 
was taken at the 1956 session. 
a 
An important plan to improve government financial pro- 
cedures, strongly recommended by the second Hoover 
Commission and endorsed by President Eisenhower in a 
special message May 10, was accepted by the Senate but 
rejected by the lower body. Its chief purpose was to 
put the federal budget on an “accrued expenditure” basis, 
thus to curb the practice of appropriating funds for expend- 
iture over a series of years. Sen. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
chief sponsor of the bill, estimated unexpended balances of 
prior appropriations remaining available when fiscal 1956 
came to an end on June 30 at $48 billion—a huge reservoir 
of government spending power over which Congress can 
exercise little control. 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report stated 
June 30, a year after expiration of the second Hoover Com- 
mission, that only five per cent of the commission’s 314 
recommendations had been fully implemented by Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration. Twenty-eight per cent 


had been adopted in part; sixty-seven per cent had heen 
either rejected or ignored. The commission had estimated 
possible savings if all its recommendations were put in 
force at $8.5 billion annually. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


THE SHIFT of emphasis in relations between Soviet 
Russia and the free world from threats of force to politico- 
economic competition deprived foreign policy debate dur- 
ing the 1956 session of most of the dramatic features of 
other recent years. Democrats complained that they were 
not being kept fully informed, that Secretary of State 
Dulles was too optimistic on the outlook for peace, that 
American policy in the Middle East was unclear, that the 
foreign aid program needed updating; they nevertheless 
gave the administration important support on the rela- 
tively few questions in the foreign field which needed im- 
mediate answers. 
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Worsening relations between Israel and the Arab states 
raised the possibility in the early spring that the President 
would ask authority to send United States troops to help 
preserve peace in the Middle East. Dulles said, Apr. 3, 
that if emergency measures were needed, the President 
would act only with the concurrence of Congress. And the 
President reiterated the following day that he would “never 
be guilty of action that can be interpreted as war until 
the Congress, which has the constitutional authority, says 
so.’ Any proposal to use American forces in the Middle 
East would have stirred more violent controversy than did 
the defend-Formosa resolution of 1955, but no such author- 
ity was asked. 


The upcoming election tended to suppress attacks on 
Eisenhower foreign policies from the right wing of the 
Republican party. And Democratic criticism was blunted 
by the appointment of Chairman George (D-Ga.) of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to be the President’s 
special ambassador for development of the North Atlantic 
Community when he retires from the Senate at the end 
of his present term. George gave the administration 
erful support on questions of foreign aid; Chairman 
Richards (D-S.C.) of the House committee, who like 
is ending his congressional service this year, w 
operative. 


| oW 


wise 


as le co 


The delegation to represent the United States at the 
1956 meeting of the U.N. General Assembly will include 
two senators who have severely criticized various aspect 
of the Eisenhower foreign policies—Knowland (R-Cal.) and 
Humphrey (D-Minn.). These nominations were confirmed 
by the Senate without dissent; the nomination of Paul 
G. Hoffman, board chairman of the Fund for the Republic, 
was approved 64 to 22 over the opposition of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy (R-Wis.) and Sen. Jenner (R-Ind.). 


TREATY POWERS AND WorRLD TRADE POLICIES 


A revised version of the Bricker (R-O.) treaty-control 
amendment was favorably reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Mar. 7, but the Democratic 
ship refused to schedule it for Senate debate unless asked 
by the President to do so. Eisenhower indicated his oy 
position to the new version in April, when he said he a 
“never going to agree to any diminution” of the treaty 


leader 


} 
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making powers of the Chief Executive, and the Bricker 
proposal was dropped for the session. During House con- 
sideration of the foreign aid bill an amendment by Bow 
(R-O.) directing the President to cancel “status-of-forces” 
agreements, under which U.S. servicemen overseas can be 
tried for off-duty offenses in foreign courts, was defeated 
by a standing vote of more than three to one. 


One measure ardently desired by the administration— 
a bill to authorize United States participation in the world 
Organization for Trade Cooperation—failed to command 
the support needed to send it to the White House. O.T.C. 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, for 
which it is to provide the operating machinery, were both 
regarded with suspicion by protectionists in Congress. The 
QO.T.C. participation bill [HR 5550] was condemned by its 
opponents as “sneak legislation” to effect blanket reduc- 
tions in American tariffs by international action. Although 
the bill was favorably reported by the House Ways and 
Mean ttee, 17 to 7, it was not taken up on the floor. 
When only four of the ten Republicans on the committee 
voted for the bill, the White House was notified that it would 
not be called up for action unless majority support from 
G.O.P. members was pledged in advance. 


That became impossible after publication on June 7 of a 
new G.A.T.T. agreement under which the United States 
consented to reduction in duties on $642 million worth 
of imports in return for concessions by other countries on 
some $400 million of American exports. The agreement 
was made effective June 30 under authority given the Pres- 
ident by the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 to 
cut tariffs five per cent a year for a three-year period. 


The only major foreign trade measure of the 1956 session 
was the customs simplification bill which had been passed 
by the House last year in the form desired by the President 
but was weakened by the Senate this year before being 
sent to the White House. 


The final bil! [HR 6040] provided that “export value” 
(price paid by American importers) shall be the main 


basis for assessing ad valorem duties on imported mer 
chandise. But in cases where this would result in t 
reductions of more than 5 per cent, “foreign value” rice 


v« 


+« eye? 
Lar iii 


at which the goods are sold for consumption in the foreign 
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market) is to be the basis of the levies. The Treasury 
calculated that the overall cut in tariffs under the bill 
would be no more than 21% per cent. 


Authority of the Export-Import bank to extend loans and 
credits to aid American exporters in selling their wares 
foreign countries was extended for five years beyond 
scheduled expiration date—to June 30, 1963—and author- 
ity of the Commerce Department to control exports of 
strategic materials and commodities in short supply w 
continued for two years—until June 30, 1958. 


in 


its 


vas 


$4 BILLION FOREIGN AID CEILING FOR FISCAL 1957 

A special message from the President, Mar. 19, asked 
Congress to appropriate $4.9 billion—$2.2 billion more than 
in 1955—for the mutual security program. Of this total 
$3 billion would be used for military aid to allies of the 
United States; the remainder for economic aid and for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. A new 
feature of the message was the President’s request that he 
be authorized to make non-military commitments to run 
as long as 10 years, with annual outlays limited to $100 
million. 


The President’s proposals had a cool reception in Con- 
gress both because the new money asked was considered 
excessive, when added to some $6.8 billion of unexpended 
balances, and because large-scale spending for an indefinite 
period (“foreign aid forever’) seemed to be contemplated. 
No serious consideration was given to the request for long- 
term commitment authority; the best the administration 
could get was a policy declaration that aid to free nations 
would be continued as long as there is danger to world 
peace and to the security of the United States. 


The foreign aid authorization bill as passed by the House, 
June 11, cut the $2.9 billion asked for military aid by $1 
billion in the face of a protest by the President that the 
reduction would be “harmful to the best interests of our 
people and the well-being of our friends throughout the 
world.” An amendment to restore $600 million of the cut 
was defeated by a teller vote of 192 to 112, although 
strongly supported in floor speeches by both Speaker Ray 


burn and former Speaker Martin. 


At hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
mittee, administration witnesses tressed the 


Com- 
argument 
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that above certain limits (namely, the limits set in the 
Eisenhower military budget) each dollar spent for military 
aid to friendly nations buys much more in the way of 
American defense than a dollar spent on the U.S. armed 
forces. Responding to this argument, the committee pro- 
posed a cut of only $400 million in the military aid author- 
ization instead of the $1 billion reduction approved by the 
lower chamber. In reporting the bill to the Senate, it said 
the House action represented an “unacceptable gamble with 
national security.” 

The Senate, largely influenced by eloquent appeals of 
Sen. George, added $600 million to the military aid authori 
zation approved by the House and $100 million to the House 
figure for economic aid. An amendment by Long (D-La.) 
to lower the bill’s $4.5 billion total to the $2.7 billion appro- 
priated last year was rejected, 58 to 27, and a $1 billion 
cut proposed by Langer (R-N.D.) went down by a voice 
vote. 


An amendment by Bridges (R-N.H.) for immediate ter- 
mination of all aid to Yugoslavia was defeated, 50 to 38, 
but the final bill carried a provision that no further aid 
shall be given that country unless Congress is assured by 
the President within 90 days that Yugoslavia is not a 
puppet of the Soviet Union and is not “participating in any 
policy or program for the Communist conquest of the 
world.” <A second Bridges amendment to cut $80 million 
of economic aid proposed for India to $40 million was 
rejected 56 to 23. And an amendment by McCarthy (R- 
Wis.) to suspend aid to countries shipping materials to the 
Soviet bloc which are embargoed by the United States was 
defeated 60 to 23. 


As agreed upon in conference and finally sent to the 
White House, the bill fixed a ceiling of $4.1 billion for 
fiscal 1957. This was $800 million less than the President 


had asked, but $1.4 billion more than was actually appro- 
priated for foreign aid in 1955. 


FOREIGN AID GRANT FOR 1957; PLANS FOR RESURVEY 

A statement by the President, July 9, expressed his 
earnest conviction that “the successive slashes the com- 
mittees of Congress have made in Mutual Security funds 
are not in the best interests of the United States.” It would 
be a “grave mistake” if Congress failed to restore a “sub- 
stantial part” of those funds. 
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The House Appropriations Committee was not moved by 
the President’s plea. It recommended an appropriation of 
$3.6 billion (including reappropriation of $240 million in 
unobligated balances) and no attempt was made to add to 
that figure on the floor. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee was more cooperative; it boosted the total voted by 
the House to $4.3 billion, of which $2.3 billion was proposed 
for military aid. 


Successive amendments by Ellender (D-La.) to cut the 
military fund by $600 million, $300 million, $200 million 
were defeated by Senate votes which ranged from 46-42 
to 44-42. The $2.3 billion proposed by the committee was 
then approved, 50 to 39. An Ellender amendment for a 
$126 million cut in the $1.8 billion proposed for other forms 
of aid was defeated, 54 to 36. 


Despite a last-minute appeal by President Eisenhower 
that the discretion allowed him by the authorization bill 
be allowed to stand, the Senate adopted, 50 to 42, an 
amendment by Knowland (R-Cal.) to deny use of any of 
the new money in the bill to purchase additional weapons 


for Yugoslavia. Approximately $25 million was said to be 
earmarked for that purpose. 


In conference the difference between the $4.3 billion of 
the Senate bill and the $3.6 billion voted by the House was 
adjusted to fix the final figure at $4.1 billion (including 
$240 million reappropriated). The Knowland amendment 
was kept in the final bill. While barring assignment of 
additional military aid to Yugoslavia, it will not prevent 
shipment of spare parts and replacements. Nor will it 
affect some $100 million of military aid already in the 
“pipeline.” 


ACTION ON FOREIGN AID FUNDS 
June 11, 1956: $3.8 billion foreign aid ceiling [HR 11356] approved 
by House, 275 to 122. 
June 29: $4.5 billion ceiling approved by Senate, 54 to 25. 


July 9: $4.1 billion ceiling on new money agreed to by both houses, 
viva voce. 


July 18: Bill signed by President. 


July 11: $3.6 billion appropriation [HR 12130] voted by House, 284 
to 120. 


July 24: $4.3 billion voted by Senate, 60 to 30. 


July 26-27: $4.1 billion appropriation approved by House and Senate, 
viva voce, sending bill to President for signature. 
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Foreign aid legislation of 1956 was described by Sen. 
Green (D-R.I.), ranking Democratic member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, as “a holding operation, while we 
diagnose and reassess a foreign policy which, though it may 
appear strong in defensive tactics, is weak in initiative.” 
Late in the session the Foreign Relations Committee was 
directed to study and report by next Feb. 15 on “proper 
objectives” of the program, the “need and willingness” of 
other nations to receive and make effective use of American 
aid, and the kinds of aid that will best achieve United 
States objectives. A similar study will be made by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. An administra- 
tion plan to have the foreign aid program resurveyed by 
a bipartisan commission of the Hoover type was rejected 
by the Senate, 45 to 41, and not taken up in the lower body. 


PROPAGANDA FUNDS; ATOMS FOR PEACE 


The President asked $135 million for propaganda activi- 
ties of the United States Information Agency during fiscal 
1957; Congress cut this to $113 million, which compared 
with $87 million granted last year. A U.S.I.A. project for 
conversion of an aircraft carrier into a floating movie house 
for world-wide showing of “Cinerama” films was rejected. 
The full $20 million asked for the State Department’s 
educational exchange program was appropriated. 


The President’s cherished project for quick construction 
of an atom-powered demonstration ship to visit ports 
throughout the world with atoms-for-peace exhibits was 
rejected in favor of a Democratic plan [HR 6243] for 
construction of an A-powered vessel “capable of providing 
shipping service on routes essential . .. to the foreign 
commerce of the United States.” Estimated cost of this 
ship is $37 million; it will not be ready to sail until 1959. 
A Maritime Administration request for funds to start a 
prototype atomic tanker was turned down by both houses. 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy raised no ob- 
jection to the agreement signed with Great Britain, June 
13, for freer exchange of information on “package power 
reactors” for naval vessels, aircraft, amd land vehicles. 
Later atoms-for-peace agreements for sale of fissionable 
materials to Australia, France, Holland and Switzerland 
also were allowed to go into effect after expiration of the 
required 30-day waiting period. 
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Resolutions opposing admission of Red China to the 
United Nations were adopted by the House, 391 to 0, and 
by the Senate, 86 to 0, during the closing days of the 
Congress. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 





THE Eisenhower military budget, as submitted in Jan- 
uary and supplemented in April, called for total national 
defense expenditures of $36 billion during the twelve 
months starting July 1, 1956. Adding outlays for atomic 
development, stockpiling, defense plant expansion, and 
military aid to foreign countries, proposed expenditures 
for “major national security” came to $40.8 billion—about 
10 per cent of the country’s gross national product and 


about 62c of each dollar to be disbursed by the gov- 
ernment in fiscal 1957. 


The new defense budget continued the previous year’s 
emphasis on air-nuclear power to deter or resist aggression. 
The President said his military policy was based on devel- 
opment of forces “which minimize numbers of men by 
making maximum use of science and technology.” How- 
ever, military personnel on active duty would be increased 
slightly, to a total of 2,838,400, by June 30, 1957.* 


Early testimony before congressional committees by the 
Army, Navy, and Air chiefs of staff disclosed that none was 
satisfied with his service’s share of the defense dollar. The 
proposed allotments were described as “‘austere” and only 
“marginally sufficient’; each service said it would need 
more money in future to carry out its assigned missions. 


Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the joint chiefs, 
maintained, however, that the budget provided “a sound 
military program under world conditions as they exist 
today.” Former Army Chief of Staff Ridgway had charged 


* Moscow announced, May 14, that Soviet armed forces would be cut by 1.2 million 
(from an estimated 4.5 million to approximately 3.3 million) during the year ending 
May 1, 1957. The President, May 23, compared the Russian move to American 
adoption in 1963 of the “new look” for its armed forces. He said the West should 
maintain its military power and wait for more solid evidence on Soviet intentions 
before drawing hopeful conclusions. In July it was reported that a plan to reduce 
U.S. forces by 800,000 by 1960 had been drawn up by Adm. Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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in January that the administration was sacrificing defense 
needs to budget balancing and election-year politics. 


Reports that the Soviet Union was outstripping the 
United States in production of long-range bombers and 
in development of nuclear-tipped intercontinental ballistic 
missiles brought demands in Congress for “crash” pro- 
grams to regain the American lead. A “czar’’ to speed up 
U.S. missile programs was appointed by Defense Secretary 
Wilson on Mar. 27, and on Apr. 9 the President submitted 
a supplemental defense estimate of $547.1 million, the 
greater part of which would be used to hurry production 
of the B-52 intercontinental jet bomber. Another supple- 
mental estimate in May added $112.5 million to the $1.8 
billion previously asked for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
most of it to be used for design, development and testing 
of fission-fusion weapons and for “military propulsion 
reactors.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON DEFENSE BUDGET 


The President sought at a press conference May 4 to 
put the arms race in perspective by explaining that the 
United States did not need the same weapons as Russia, 
in the same quantity. He pointed to the large fleet of B-47 
medium bombers deployed at forward bases overseas and 
the growing air power of the U.S. Navy. These remarks 
were followed by a series of leaks from the military serv- 
ices which disclosed fundamental differences among them 
on their respective roles and missions, and on the kind of 
preparation needed for future wars. The ensuing contro- 
versy covered a wide range—concentration on air power 
at the expense of ground forces, the value of naval carriers 
vs. foreign bases, intercontinental vs. intermediate missiles, 
and the best means of defending American cities against 
air attack. 


The House gave the Eisenhower military planning firm 
endorsement when it passed the defense appropriation bill 
in May, 377 to 0. While some $500 million was cut from 
the administration’s requests for new money, it was stated 
in debate that most of the apparent reductions represented 
bookkeeping transactions. An amendment by Rep. Flood 
(D-Pa.) to grant the Air Force an additional $1 billion to 
speed production of B-52 bombers was defeated without a 
record vote. Opponents argued that the Air Force lacked 
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trained crews and facilities to handle any more B-52’s than 
were already scheduled for delivery. 


In the first direct challenge to the President’s defense 
planning the Senate added $960 million to the funds previ 


ously fixed by the House for the Air Force—the bulk of it 
to be used in accelerating production of B-52 bombers and 


other advanced aircraft. The increase was approved, 48 to 
40, after rejection, 47 to 42, of an administration-sanctioned 
compromise which would have cut it to $500 lion In 
other respects the bill, as passed 88 to 0, w generally in 


line with the President’s estimate 


Conferees lopped $60 million off the Senate’s $960 million 
addition for the Air Force and in the end that branch got 
$16.5 billion (almost half the money in the bill) as com 
pared with the administration request for $15.6 billion 
The total appropriated for the three armed services was 
$34.6 billion—about half a billion more than the President 
had asked and about $2.7 billion more than the total of new 
money appropriated last year. 

Unobligated balances of the Defense Department at the 
end of fiscal 1956 were estimated at $12.6 billion, of which 
$5.5 billion stood to the credit of the Air Force. Chairman 
Mahon (D-Tex.) of the House conferees on the appropria 
tion bill said that no large part of the additional Air Force 
funds could be spent or even obligated in fiscal 1957—“‘so, 
to some extent, this is a pre-financing of the program for 
fiscal 1958.” On July 2, the day the bill was signed by the 
President, Defense Secretary Wilson said the extra funds 
would not be “impounded” but would be put “in the bank” 
for expenditure “as needed.’’* 


NEW NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATIO?D 


A $2.1 billion military public works bill [HR 12270] made 
provision for construction of some 300 Army, Navy and 
Air Force bases in the United States and authorized ex 
penditure of some $400 million on secret projects here and 
abroad. Included are facilities for intermediate ballistic 
missiles and expanded Nike defenses for American cities 
As first sent to the President and returned without hi 
signature, the legislation would have required the Defense 
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Secretary to “come into agreement” with the Armed Serv- 
ices committees before proceeding with development of the 
Air Force’s Talos guided missile. The President said this 
violated “the fundamental constitutional principle of sepa- 
ration of powers.” A revised bill omitted funds for ex- 
penditure on proposed Talos missile installations. 


Authorized cost of the current naval building program 
to bring the Navy up to 1,005 ships was increased to $1.4 
billion by a bill [HR 7993] approved May 14. Among the 
ships to be added are an atomic-powered cruiser, six 
nuclear-powered submarines, and another conventional 
carrier of the Forrestal class. The program includes four 
guided-missile frigates, eight guided-missile destroyers, 
and makes provision for development of an atomic engine 
for an aircraft carrier. In ‘the House, where the ex- 
panded program was approved 359 to 3, Armed Services 
Chairman Vinson (D-Ga.) said it looked to the day “not 
far distant when every ship in the Navy will be propelled 
by nuclear power.” 


The new atomic facilities authorization [HR 10387] was 
fixed at $295.5 million—an increase of more than one- 
fourth over 1956. Largest item was $113 million for mili- 
tary and industria] reactor development, including $70 


million for design and construction of nuclear-powered 
aircraft. 


Authorized spending on the Distant Early Warning Line 
in Canada was increased to $1.3 billion by a bill [S 3452] 
approved Mar. 29. Another measure [HR 10004] appro- 
priated $19.3 million for building, launching and tracking 
the small earth satellites to be sent aloft next year. The 
total made available for experiments to be carried out 
during the International Geophysical Year, to open July 1, 
1957, was $26 million. 


INCENTIVES TO Boost ENLISTMENTS AND CuT TURNOVER 


An expected administration request that Congress au- 
thorize drafting for the reserve forces if quotas cannot be 
filled with volunteers was not forthcoming. Omission of 
such authority was criticized by the President when he 
signed the new Reserve Forces Act after adjournment of 
the 1955 session. An amendment [HR 8107] approved 
Apr. 23 raised the pay of pre-draft age youths volun- 
teering for the six-month training program from $50 to 
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$78 a month. The increase was expected to stimulate teen- 
age enlistments in the reserves; they were reported in mid- 
June to have risen to 2,000 a week. The goal is a combat- 
ready reserve of 2,900,000 men by 1960. 


New career incentives for medical and dental officers 
were supplied by a bill [HR 9428], approved Apr. 30, 
which raised from $100 to $150 a month the bonuses (in 
addition to regular military pay) of doctors and dentists 
who reenlist after two years of service. After six years 
of service the bonuses will rise to $200; after ten years, 
to $250 a month. It was hoped that the added incentives 
would make it unnecessary to extend the Doctor Draft Act 
beyond June 30, 1957. 


A uniform system of medical care for dependents of 
military personnel was set up by a bill [HR 9429] approved 
June 7. It continues the system of caring for service de- 
pendents in military hospitals, as space permits, and adds 
provision for civilian care where needed. The act author- 
ized the services to pay premiums for medical care of de- 
pendents in civilian hospitals under group health plans. 


A new educational assistance program for children whose 
fathers died as a result of military service in World War II 
and the Korean War was established by a bill [HR 9824] 
approved June 29. The legislation authorizes 36 months 
of post-high school education for such children and special 
assistance for those physically or mentally handicapped. 


Legislation described in a presidential message, Apr. 10, 
as being “of tremendous importance to all active duty per 
sonnel and to the survivors of deceased service men” 
[HR 7089] was sent to the White House in July. Effective 
Jan. 1, 1957, it put all military personnel under the regular 
social security system on a contributory basis and elimi 
nated many inequalities in military survivors’ benefits. The 
socia! security wage credit ef $160 a month was eliminated 
along with the $10,000 of free life insurance heretofore 
given men in uniform. While on active duty or in train 
ing, members of the armed forces are to pay a two per 
cent payroll tax, which will be matched by the government 
as employer; social security benefits are to be in addition 
to any compensation benefits or military retirement bene 
fits. The new legislation is in line with a recommendation, 
Apr. 22, by the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen 
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efits that military pensions be “minimized and gradually 
eliminated” by tieing them in with social security payments. 


A bill passed by the House, June 27, by the overwhelming 
vote of 365 to 51, proposed pensions of $90 a month for 
World War I veterans on reaching age 65, provided their 
other income did not exceed $1400 if single or $2700 if 
married. This measure [HR 7886] was estimated to cost 
$368 million the first year and a total of $27.8 billion by 
the year 2000. It was substituted for a bill favorably re- 
ported by the Veterans Committee which would have 
awarded pensions of $105 a month at age 65 and other vet- 
eran benefits at an estimated first-year cost of $1.3 billion, 
in addition to present annual outlays of about $4.9 billion 


When it became evident that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee would not report the World War I pension bill, the 
House took up and passed, 391 to 0, on July 12 a bill 
[HR 12038] for a general 10 per cent increase in allow- 
ances of veterans with service-connected disabilities. The 
first-year cost of this bill was estimated at $172 million, 
which Chairman Teague (D-Tex.) of the Veterans Com- 
mittee described as “moderate.” This bill likewise re- 
mained stalled in committee at the time of adjournment. 


CONGRESSIONAL INATTENTION TO CIVIL DEFENSE 


Six months of hearings on inadequacies of the civil de- 
fense program were held by a House subcommittee headed 
by Holifield (D-Cal.) but no action was taken to revise the 
outdated Civil Defense Act of 1950. Witnesses before the 
subcommittee recommended, among other things, that civil 
defense be put in the Defense Department on an equal foot- 
ing with the Army, Navy, and Air Force or that the admin- 
istrator be given a place in the Cabinet. The Commission 
on Intergovernmental! Relations had reported in June 1955 
that the national government should take greater responsi- 
bility for civil defense, but the President’s appropriation 
request of $123.2 million for fiscal 1957 was cut by Con- 
gress to $93.6 million. 


A constitutional amendment authorizing governors of 
the states to fill vacancies in the House caused by nuclear 
attack on Washington or other national disaster [SJRes 8], 
approved by the Senate in 1955, was not taken up in the 
House. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 





THE Agricultural Act of 1956, substituted for the farm 
bill vetoed by the President in mid-April, came closer to 
administration desires than had seemed possible at any 
time during the long struggle that preceded its enactment 
The measure finally enacted late in May authorized the soil 
bank plan, which had been recommended by Eisenhower 
in a special message Jan. 9 for adoption “with the least 
possible delay,” and retained the flexible price support 
principle previously described by the President as the heart 
of his agricultural program. 


The administration’s proposal that part payments be 
authorized for farmers agreeing to put part of their land 
in the soil bank next year was re 


ected by Congress, but 
immediate cash payments were made available where this 
year’s crops had been destroyed by flood or drought, plowed 
under or clipped to prevent maturing. 


Like the vetoed bill, the final measure increased funds 
for government purchase of surplus perishable commoditie 
and provided additional money for giveaway program 
Most of the price-raising devices to which the President 
objected in his veto message were dropped, modified or 
limited in scope before he attached his signature. All 
provisions taken together were expected to add 


about $2 

billion to farmers’ annual incomes. 
PASSAGE OF First FARM BILL THROUGH CONGRI 

The farm bill first sent to the President originated in 
the House in 1955 as a relatively simple measure, but one 
wholly unacceptable to the administration. Its main pro 
visions called for restoration for three years of 90-per-cent 
of-parity price supports for five basic crops and minimum 
level supports of 80 per cent for dairy product The 
Agricultural Act of 1954, passed by a Republican Congr 
had provided a permanent system of flexible supports to 
range from 75 to 90 per cent for basic crops, with a mini 
mum of 75 per cent for dairy products 

The Senate Agriculture Committee in February 1956 


reported a substitute for the House bill which added the 
administration plan for a soil bank to the House-approved 
plan for return to rigid, high-level price supports. The 
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Senate debated the committee bill for almost four weeks 
before passing it in March with only two votes in the 
negative.* 


The administration won an initial victory when the Senate 
adopted, 54 to 41, an amendment by Anderson (D-N.M.), 
former Secretary of Agriculture, which eliminated the pro- 
vision for restoration of 90 per cent supports. The margin 
for the flexible-support principle was produced in part by 
promises of Secretary of Agriculture Benson that cotton 
would be supported at about 87 per cent of parity and that 
the national acreage allotment for cotton would be the 
same in 1957 as for 1956 if “satisfactory legislation” were 
enacted. A second victory was scored, with the help of the 
casting vote of the Vice President, when the Senate struck 
out, 46 to 45, a provision to guarantee 90 per cent supports 
for millable wheat. An amendment to give 90 per cent 
supports to products of small farms was defeated 56 to 36. 


Logrolling then set in and most of the earlier victories 
for the flexible-support system were reversed in whole or 
in part by a series of “back door” amendments. An amend- 
ment by Carlson (R-Kan.) to authorize a two-price system 


for wheat was adopted 54 to 39. Under the two-price plan, 
wheat used domestically for human consumption was to be 
supported at 100 per cent of parity, with the remainder 
(about half) to sell at the open market price. 


A second reverse came when the Senate refused by a 
one-vote margin to strike from the bill a provision for 
use of either the modern parity formula (average of the 
last 10 years) or the old parity formula (1909-1914 aver- 
age), whichever produced the higher figure. Other amend- 
ments froze acreage allotments for wheat at existing levels, 
raised allotments for corn, and narrowed the discretionary 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture in fixing dairy 
price supports. 


The final blow was adoption, 50 to 44, of a last-minute 
amendment by Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Young (R-N.D.) 
doubling or more than doubling the “‘set-asides” authorized 
by the 1954 Agricultural Act and making them mandatory. 
Under the 1954 act, commodities thus set aside were not 
to be counted as part of the visible supply upon which 
calculations of support prices are based. It was stated in 


* “Nays”: Bush (R-Conn.), Flanders (R-Vt.). 
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debate that the effect of the amendment would be to push 
support prices for basic crops close to 90 per cent on a 
semi-permanent basis. 


When the legislation got to conference, a straight pro- 
vision for return to 90 per cent supports for one year was 
substituted for the numerous subterfuges of the Senate 
bill and various contradictory provisions were eliminated. 
The House rejected, 238 to 181, a Republican compromise 
offer to fix minimum supports for basic products at 8214 
instead of 90 per cent of parity, and the bill was then sent 
to the President. 


EISENHOWER VETO OF First FARM BILL 


The chief reason given by the President for returning 
the bill without his signature was that the basic purpose 
of its soil bank section would be defeated by the proposed 
return to rigid, high-level price supports. He wrote: “The 
soil bank would provide an income incentive to farmers to 
reduce production temporarily so that surplus stocks might 
be reduced. Other provisions of this bill, however, would 
result in an equal or greater incentive to increase produc 
tion and accumulate more surpluses.” 


In addition to 90 per cent price supports for basic crops, 
the President objected to mandatory supports for feed 
grains, multiple price plans for wheat and rice, and return to 
a dual parity system for cotton, wheat, corn, and peanuts. 
The effect of these provisions, he said, would be to “increase 
the amount of government control and further add to our 
price-depressing surpluses.” 


Although it was clear that the veto could not be over- 
ridden, the Democratic leadership decided that all House 
members should be put on record. When the question of 
enacting the bill, the objections of the President notwith- 
standing, was put the “yeas” were 202, the “nays” 211. 


Failure to muster even a simple majority to override 
was due in part to a statement in the veto message that 
basic crops would be supported at not less than 8214 per 
cent of parity this year under the flexible support system. 
Support levels were later raised from 75 to 82.5 per cent 
for cotton,* from 81 to 86.2 per cent for commercial corn, 


* Actually to 87 per cent on an average, because the figure of $2.56 was for a 
below-average grade of cotton 
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: ACTION ON FARM BILL 
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1 price supports [HR 1 
‘ se, 206 to 201 

Mar. 19, 1956 ll, including soil bank 
assed by Senate, 93 to 2 


Apr. 11: Conference report agreed to by House, 23 


“ Senate, 50 to 


dent’ 


yuse, 202 yeas to 211 nays 


Compromise Agricultural bill [HR 10875] passed by House, 
314 to 78 
New bill passed by Senate, Viva voce 


voce 


Conference report agreed to by Senate, Viva 
House, 205 to 59 


Bill signed by President 


from 76 to 83.7 per cent for wheat, from 75 to 82.7 per 
cent for rice, from 80 to 82.5 per cent for peanuts. The 
message promised also that supports for milk used in man- 
ufacturing would be raised from $3.15 to $3.25 a hundred 
pounds and for butterfat from 56.2c to 58.6c a pound, as 
had been specified in the vetoed bill. 


The President asked Congress to take the soil bank sec- 
tion out of the rejected bill and enact it as promptly as 
possible. ‘That can be accomplished in a very few days if 
the leadership in Congress will undertake the task.” He 
said in a radio-television address explaining his veto that 
Congress could authorize the government to begin making 
payments up to 50 per cent on July 1 to farmers who 
signed contracts for future reductions in acreage. If there 
was general participation in the soil bank, he said, farmers 
would have $500 million added to their incomes this year. 


FINAL ENACTMENT OF SECOND-ROUND BILL 


The soil bank, or acreage rental plan, was originally pro- 
posed by Democrats and there was little or no opposition 
to it in Congress. As part of the second farm bill, the 
House voted, 199 to 195, to make grazing land eligible for 
soil bank payments but this provision was later eliminated 
in conference. An effort by the Republican leadership to 
write the President’s advance-payment proposal into the 
bill was defeated, 211 to 184. Democrats called that a 
scheme to “buy farmers’ votes for the election.” 


While compromises were reached on most other disputed 
provisions, House Democrats were able to write into the 
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new bill a section strongly opposed by the administration 


that would have given feed grains mandatory support at 
8214 per cent of parity in exchange for 15 per cent reduc- 
tions in acreage. The Senate cut the support level to 76 
per cent for this year and a minimum of 70 per cent in 
1957, without reductions in acreage, and this was later 
accepted by the House. 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF AGRICULTURAL ACT 


Sou Bank: (1) Acreage reserve program, designed 
growers of cotton, wheat, corr 
and peanuts amounts they would have receiv 
voluntarily withdrawn from productio1 
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sible to put the soil bank into operation this year and he 
was disappointed that advance payments to farmers had 
not been authorized. The feed grain amendment was not 
mentioned in the President’s statement. His principal 
criticism was leveled against a new provision which he 
deemed “particularly unfortunate.” It called for sale of 
government-held cotton in world markets “with little regard 
to costs and without adequate regard to the far-reaching 
economic consequences at home and abroad.” 


During consideration of the foreign aid authorization bill 
the Senate defeated, 52 to 36, an amendment by Johnston 
(D-S.C.) directing the President to put quota limitations 
on imports of cotton and cotton goods. An amendment by 
Young (R-N.D.) to require quotas on all agricultural prod- 
ucts of which there are surpluses in the United States 
failed by a margin of two votes, 45 to 43. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS; CREDIT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Agricultural appropriations at the 1956 session were the 
largest in history. The annual agriculture supply bill 
granted $1.9 billion, but more than half that sum went to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to make good earlier 
losses in price support, storage, and surplus disposal oper- 
ations. In addition to direct appropriations, the bill carried 
new loan authorizations of $214 million for the rural elec 
trification program, $100 million for the rural telephone 
program, and $194 million for programs under the Farmers 
Home Administration. 


The general school lunch program was given $100 million 
for 1956-57, an increase of $16.7 million over last year’s 
appropriation. The separate school milk program was ex 
tended to June 30, 1958, by a bill [HR 8320] approved 
Apr. 2. Another bill [S 3120] extended the established soil 
conservation program for two additional years—to the 
end of 1958. 


A session-end bill raised the ceiling on C.C.C. authority 
to borrow from the Treasury from $12 billion to $14.5 
billion, to enable the corporation to finance price support 
operations on 1956 crops and soil bank payments to farmers. 
At the 1955 session the ceiling had been raised from $10 
billion to $12 billion. The C.C.C. asked another $2 billion 
in mid-May, to which half a billion was added by Congress 
to pay for first-year operations under the Soil Bank Act. 
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Another bill raised from $1.5 billion to $3 billion the amount 
of surplus commodities that may be sold abroad for foreign 
currencies. The Senate Agriculture Committee reported 
that under the first authorization, granted in 1955, some 
seven million tons of surplus products had been sold, for 
which C.C.C. had received $1,041 million in foreign cur- 
rencies. 


The new Farm Credit Act of 1956 [HR 10285], asked 
by the President in his January farm message and passed 
through Congress with little opposition, provides for con- 
solidation of the present production credit corporations 
with the federal intermediate credit banks, for gradual 
retirement of government capital in the intermediate banks, 
and for closer supervision of production credit association 


Separate legislation [HR 11544] extended the authorit; 
of the Farmers Home Administration to make direct “‘ec6- 
nomic emergency loans” from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 
1959, and increased the money in the revolving fund from 
$15 million to $65 million. Direct loans to “part-time” 
farmers were sanctioned for the first time and conditions 
for insuring private loans to farmers and refinancing out- 
standing indebtedness were generally liberalized. This was 
part of the administration program to aid low-income 
farm families. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT AND SUGAR Act EXTENSIONS 


With Senate approval, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, first negotiated in 1950 and scheduled to expire 
on July 30 after one three-year extension, was extended 
for an additional three years. Under the pact, the United 
States and five other exporting nations are required to sell 
certain quantities of wheat which must be bought by a 
larger number of importing nations within fixed maximum 
and minimum prices. Losses to the United States through 
sales below price-support levels are estimated at $92.5 mil- 
lion for the present calendar year. The extension was 
sanctioned by the Senate, 85 to 2, with Sens. Frear (D-Del.) 
and Malone (R-Nev.) voting in the negative. 


The Sugar Act of 1948, scheduled to expire Dec. 31, 1956, 
was extended for four years by a bill [HR 7030] approved 
May 29. The new law divided increases in U.S. consump 
tion above 8,350,000 tons in any year between domestic 
producers and foreign suppliers on a 55-45 basis, as recom 
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mended by the administration. As passed by the House 
last year the bill would have divided the increases 50-50. 
Under the formula finally adopted domestic beet and cane 
producers received additions to their marketing quotas of 
64,000 and 60,000 tons, respectively, effective this year. 


BUSINESS AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


THE ECONOMIC REPORT of the President, submitted 
to Congress Jan.: 24, offered a pleasing picture of the 
state of the national economy—with gross national product 
approaching an annual rate of $400 billion at the end of 
1955—and forecast a continuing upward movement, though 
at a slower pace, for 1956. Except in the field of agricul- 
ture, no economic legislation of a sweeping nature was 
asked either in the Economic Report on in later messages 
to Congr 


Most attention was attracted by a passage of the Eco- 
nomic Report which said standby authority to control con- 
sumer credit would be a “desirable and useful” addition 
to other means of preserving economic stability. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey testified, however, that 
power to control instalment credit was not necessary in 
the existing situation; if any standby controls were author 
ized they should be in the form of presidential authority 
to freeze the economy for 60 to 90 days in the event of a 
great emergency. 


The spring decline in auto production and sales killed 
any possibility that Congress would renew consumer credit 
controls at the 1956 session, although the Joint Economic 
Committee had said, Mar. 1, that they might be needed 
at some later time. Before the end of the session the vice 
chairman of the committee, Rep. Patman (D-Tex.), and 
others were calling for relaxation of other credit controls 
exercised by the Federal Reserve Board to stimulate bor- 
rowing and buying. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION AND DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 was extended for 
two additional years—to June 30, 1958—without change 
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in its main provisions. These give the President power to 
stockpile and allocate strategic materials, to grant loans 
and subsidies to encourage defense production, and to 
exempt inter-corporate agreements from the antitrust laws 
in the interest of national defense. 


Conferees struck from the final bill [HR 9852] a House 
provision which would have required members of the new 
Executive Reserve—a pool of businessmen subject to call 
for government service in time of emergency—to file state 
ments of their financial interests for publication in the 
Federal Register. This requirement was retained, however, 
for other without-compensation employees on loan from 
private industry. Secretary of Commerce Weeks wanted 
all such provisions eliminated. No attempt was made to 
restore provisions of the 1950 act which granted power 
to control prices and wages in emergencies. 


The Contract Renegotiation Act, which gives the gov 
ernment power to recapture excess profits, also was ex 
tended for two years—to Dec. 31, 1958—in modified form 
The extender [HR 11947] raised the valuation of contract 
exempt from renegotiation from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
and limited application of the act to contracts awarded 
by the armed services, Atomic Energy Commission, Gen 
eral Services Administration, and the maritime agencies 
Heretofore contracts with some 20 government ayencie 
have been covered. 


The Senate Small Business Committee reported, Apr. 2, 
that despite “well meaning directives,” the Navy and the 
Air Force were still discriminating against small concern 
in awarding contracts. On the same day the Defense De 
partment issued a compilation which showed that 65.4 per 
cent of $25 billion in prime contracts awarded during the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 went to 100 of the country’ 
largest corporations, with 25 of them receiving half of the 
military business. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED ENTERPRISES 


Sale of the government-built synthetic rubber plant 
at Institute, W. Va., for $11 million was in effect approved, 
Feb. 8, when a resolution of disapproval was rejected by 
the Senate, viva voce, and by the House, 309 to 61. The 
successful bidder was Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., formed 
jointly by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. and the Gulf Oil 
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Co. The plant was built in 1942 at a cost of $18.4 million. 
Sen. Fulbright (D-Ark.), sponsor of the resolution of dis- 
approval, argued that the sale would give the four largest 
rubber companies control of two-thirds of the country’s 
capacity to produce synthetic rubber. 


Attorney General Brownell held that acquisition of the 
West Virginia plant by Goodrich-Gulf would not unduly 
restrict competition in the synthetic rubber industry, but 
he opposed sale for $3 million to Union Carbide & Carbon 
of a government plant at Louisville, Ky., on the ground 
that there was no guarantee of its continued use to turn 
out alcohol butadiene, a component of synthetic rubber. 
Sale of the Louisville plant was vetoed by the House, June 
19, by a voice vote. 


Sale of the government tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., 
was sanctioned in a resolution [HJR 607] which at the 
same time authorized continued operation of the plant until 
Jan. 31, 1957. Without this legislation, the plant would 
have been closed down June 30 under existing law and 
listed as excess property. 


A provision of the Defense appropriation bill which would 
have continued powers of committees of Congress to veto 
Pentagon plans for disposal of commercial-type enterprises 
conducted by the armed services was stricken out by the 
House by a vote of 222 to 156. President Eisenhower 
objected to a similar provision when he signed last year’s 
appropriation bill. It was stated in debate that the Pen- 
tagon had proposed abandonment of 112 such activities, 
as part of the administration’s program to eliminate unnec- 
essary government competition with free enterprise, and 
had been thwarted by committees in 12 cases. A last- 
minute effort by the House to salvage the congressional 
veto over Defense Department shutdowns came to nothing 


when its bill bogged down in the Senate during the closing 
hours of the session. 


An inventory made public by the Budget Bureau, May 
15, showed that the government owned 19,771 business-type 
activities, with capital assets of more than $11.8 billion. 
A statement June 17 by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report said the government had made only modest 
progress in “ridding itself of unnecessary business enter- 
prises during the past year.” 
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CONTROL OF BUSINESS AND BANKING MERGERS 

The Senate Small Business Committee, in a report filed 
Jan. 11, called for legislation to require advance approval 
of business mergers by the Department of Justice. It said 
profits of small enterprises were steadily declining while 
those of large corporations were mounting to record levels. 
“Mergers and acquisitions . . . have cut deeply into the 
ranks of independent companies in almost every major area 
of commercial endeavor.” 


A bill to limit further expansion of bank holding com- 
panies was put through both houses with relative ease but 
other anti-merger legislation met serious delays. As signed 
by the President May 9, the bank holding company bill 
[HR 6227] requires Federal Reserve Board approval before 
additional banking affiliates can be acquired and divestment 
by the holding companies within two years of all unrelated 
business enterprises. 


A general anti-merger bill [HR 9424] passed by the 
House in April carried out administration recommenda- 
tions that the anti-monopoly statutes be amended to require 
(1) notice to the government of all plans to merge com- 
panies with combined assets of more than $10 million; (2) 
a 90-day waiting period during which the Justice Depart- 
ment or the Federal Trade Commission could seek injunc- 
tions to block mergers threatening undue restriction of 
competition. A revised bill got Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee approval July 26 but died in the final rush. 


House action on a separate bank-merger bill passed by 
the Senate on the night of July 25 was blocked by a 
jurisdictional dispute between federal antitrust enforcers 
and banking officials. The Justice Department, Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Reserve Board, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., and Comptroller of the Currency all wanted 
the final say on mergers of banking institutions. 


PAUCITY OF NEW LABOR LEGISLATION 

Aside from the increase in the minimum wage rate from 
75c to $1 an hour in 1955, no labor legislation of great 
importance was enacted by the 84th Congress. Hearings 
were held by the Senate Labor Committee this year on ex- 
panding coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
recommended by the administration, but not by the House 
committee. Chairman Barden (D-N.C.) of the latter 
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committee was repeatedly criticized by Labor Secretary 
Mitchell for delay on legislation affecting welfare of the 
working population Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
received no serious consideration by either the Senate or 
the House committee.* 


Hearings on union welfare fund abuses were continued 
by a Senate Labor subcommittee and a report filed Apr. 16 
called for registration of welfare and pension plans cov- 
ering 25 or more employees, with full disclosure of their 
operation A bill to carry out these recommendation 
[S 3873], introduced a month later by the chairman, Sen. 
Douglas (D-Ill.), was not brought up on the floor. Bill 
by Sen. Curtis (R-Neb.) and Goldwater (R-Ariz.) to pro 
hibit political contributions by trade unions likewise wer 
left without action. 


One success was won by the unions when Congress ap- 
plied the prevailing-wage principle of the Davis-Bacon Act 
to interstate construction under the new highway program. 
The House defeated, 192 to 77, an amendment by Dondero 
(R-Mich.) to have prevailing rates of wages determined 
by state officials instead of the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 
A Senate amendment by Fulbright (D-Ark.) which would 
have subjected the Secretary’s findings to court review 
was eliminated in conference. During Senate consideration 
of a bill to govern future operation of the Washington tran- 
it system an amendment by Allott (R-Col.) which would 


have forbidden strikes and provided for compulsory arbi 
tration of labor disputes was defeated, 42 to 32 


Ve 


An administration bill sent to the White House in the 
last days of the session [S 2280] raised weekly benefits 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa 
tion Act from a range of $12-$35 to a range of $18-$54. In 
addition to harbor workers, the act covers privately-em- 
ployed workers in the District of Columbia and employees 
of U.S. firms executing construction contracts in foreign 
lands. 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


THE HIGHWAY ACT of 1956 instituted the 

works program in the history of the Unit 

years after the first federal-aid road act was 
Congress in 1916. The contemplated construction is to cost 
$51.5 billion over a period of 13 years, but that specificall 
authorized by the initial legislation is limited to $32.9 
billion. Of the ultimate cost, approximately 75 per cent 
will be borne by the federal government, about 25 per cent 
by the states.* 


Central feature of the program is a 41,000-mile network 
of superhighways to link all the country’s major citie 
The individual states are to do the actual work, as 
the regular highway program, but the federal gover 
will pay 90 per cent of interstate project costs, in 
the usual 50 per cent. Federal outlays for this 


the program are estimated to total $25 billion 


The new act continues the established fede 
gram for construction of primary, secondary, 
roads under which federal grants are matched 
dollar by the states. The federal contribution 
at $825 million for fiscal 1957, $850 million for 195 
$875 million for 1959. The House bill would have : 
ized a total of $11.5 billion in federal contributior 
the full 13-year period, but it was finally agreed t} 
part of the program should be reviewed by Congr 
years hence. 


House-Senate differences on methods of apportionin; 
federal funds for the interstate system were compromi 
by providing that the traditional formula—population, are: 
and rural road mileage of the respective states hall be 
used for the first three years. During the remaining ter 
years of the program, funds are to be distributed o1 
the basis of estimated costs of roads needed in each state as 
related to the total cost. 


The federal government will continue to pay the full 
cost of park, forest, and public domain roads for whicl 
outlays of $448 million during the next three years were 
authorized. An emergency fund of $30 million was set up 


* See “Government Finances,” above, for taxes on road-users to cover federal share 
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Course oF HIGHWAY BILL THROUGH CONGRESS 


May 25, 1955: $12.6 billion program [S 1048] approved by Senate, 
viva voce 


July 27: $36 billion program [HR 7474] defeated by House, 292 to 123 


Apr. 27, 1956: $51.5 billion program [HR 10660] approved by House, 
388 to 19 


May 28: $38 billion program approved by Senate, viva voce 

June 26: $32.9 billion program (conference bill) agreed to by 
House, viva voce; by Senate, 89 to 1 (Long, D-La.) 

June 29: Bill signed by President. 


for repair of highways and bridges damaged by floods, 
hurricanes and other disasters. The Commerce Department 
received $200,000 to finance “a full and complete investi- 
gation” of ways in which the federal government can con- 
tribute to reduction of highway accidents. 


New IRRIGATION-HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS 


The first great multi-purpose (water storage—power— 
irrigation) project of the Eisenhower administration passed 
the final test in Congress in 1956 and got definitive authori- 
zation when the President attached his signature to the 
Upper Colorado River Basin bill. 


As passed by the Senate in 1955, the bill called for con- 
struction of six major water storage reservoirs and 12 
irrigation projects—ultimately to be expanded to 12 reser- 
voirs and 39 irrigation projects—at an estimated overall 
cost of $1.5 billion. As revised and passed by the House 
in March 1956 the bill called for four major dams and 


about the same number of irrigation projects as the Sen- 
ate bill. 


The Senate bill included the controversial Echo Park 
dam, which conservationists opposed on the ground that 
its reservoir would destroy the beauty of Utah’s Dinosaur 
National Monument and would open the way for encroach- 
ment on other national playgrounds. This dam was omitted 
from the House bill and was dropped in conference. 


The final bill was in substance the bill approved by the 
House. It authorized four major dams in Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico, 11 participation projects for 
future construction, and 24 additional projects which are 
subject to further investigation. Estimated cost of the 
development as finally approved is $760 million. 
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SENATE-House ACTION ON COLORADO BASIN BILL 

Apr. 20, 1955: Bill [S500] passed by Senate, 58 to 23 

Mar. 1, 1956: Bill passed by House, with revisions, later accepted 
by Senate, 256 to 136 


Apr. 11: Bill signed by President. 


A separate bill [HR 5881] authorized a $100 million 
loan program for small water projects in 17 western states 
The loans are to be made without interest in amounts up 
to $5 million to public bodies undertaking non-federal! irri- 
gation projects to cost no more than $10 million. 


The $156 million Fryingpan-Arkansas reclamation project 
to carry water from the Colorado River basin to the Arkan- 
sas River basin for purposes of irrigation was approved by 
a voice vote of the Senate, July 12, but was scuttled by 
the House, July 26, 194 to 179, despite a last-minute plea 
from President Eisenhower. 


WATERWAY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT; POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


The public works appropriation bill [HR 11319] granted 
$856.7 million for expenditure on navigation improvement, 


flood control, and public power development in fiscal] 1957, 
which was $38.2 million more than had been asked in the 
budget. When the President signed the bill, July 2, he 
protested inclusion of 52 new Army Engineer waterway 
projects which will involve future federal spending of about 
$1.5 billion. He noted that this was “the second consecu- 
tive year the Congress has taken this kind of action’; it 
jeopardized the balance he had tried to maintain between 
water resource development and other essential government 
programs and hindered efforts to “maintain the finances 
of the federal government on a sound basis.” 


Congress gave permanent status this year to the Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1948, which had been scheduled 
to expire on June 30. The new legislation makes available 
$50 million annually as grants to states over a ten-year 
period to aid in construction of sewage treatment plants. 
The grant program was added in the House to an anti- 
pollution bill passed by the Senate last year. A motion 
by Rep. Dondero (R-Mich.) to strike it out was defeated 
213 to 165. The 1948 act had authorized abatement loans 
up to $22.5 million a year, but no money for that purpose 
had ever been appropriated. 
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The grants are to be apportioned to states, half on the 
basis of population, half in accordance with the ratio of 
state income to the national income. Half of the funds 
available in any year are to go to localities with populations 
of 125,000 or less. The federal share in any project is 
limited to 30 per cent of its cost. 


Enforcement powers of the U.S. Public Health Service 
were strengthened by authorizing the Surgeon General to 
file suit to halt pollution of interstate waters at the request 
of an affected state. Under the old law consent of the 
originating state was needed before legal action could be 
taken. 


T.V.A., NIAGARA Power, HELL’s CANYON 

The Tennessee Valley Authority received the smallest 
appropriation in its history—$5,357,000, which was less 
than one-fifth the amount allowed last year. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration got $26.1 million; Southeastern 
Power Administration, $1.4 million; Southwestern Power 
Administration, $1 million. These were the exact amounts 
requested by the President. 


The House Appropriations Committee said T.V.A. power 
revenues provided “sufficient funds for the construction 
of such additional units as T.V.A. now requires.” Earlier 
in the session the committee had denied, on the same 
ground, a request by the President for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $3.5 million to start a new generating unit 
at New Johnsonville, Tenn. Administration-sponsored leg- 
islation to enable T.V.A. to finance future expansion 
through sale of its own securities to the general public 
got nowhere at the 1956 session. 


A Democratic-sponsored bill to authorize federal con- 
struction of a $310 million high-level dam in Hells Canyon 
on the Idaho-Oregon border [S 1333] was defeated by the 
Senate, July 19, 51 to 41. A significant victory was thus 
chalked up for the administration policy of letting private 
enterprise carry out great power developments whenever 
willing and able to do so. The Federal Power Commission 
in 1955 had licensed the Idaho Power Co. to construct three 
low-level dams in the Snake River which flows through 
Hells Canyon. They are estimated to cost $133 million. 
Democrats from the Northwest maintained that the private 
projects would produce much less power than the federal 
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project and that it would be sold to consumers at much 
higher cost. 


Senate Majority Leader Johnson put the Hells Canyon 
bill on his “program with a heart” for the 1956 session 
and Democratic National Chairman Butler urged leaders 
of his party in Congress to push its passage to dramatize 
the public vs. private power issue for the autumn campaign. 
On the roll call that killed the bill two Democrats and 43 
Republican senators crossed party lines to vote for the 
bill; eight Democrats joined 43 Republicans in voting 
against it. 


Long pending legislation [S 1823] to authorize develop 
ment by the New York Power Authority of the United 
States share, under a 1950 treaty with Canada, of hydro- 
electric power resources at Niagara Falls was passed by the 
Senate, May 16, by the surprisingly large vote of 48 to 39 
The required installations were expected to cost $405 mil 
lion; the power output to be second only to that of Grand 
Coulee in the State of Washington. The Senate bill carried 
a clause requiring the power authority to give preference 
to municipalities, other public bodies, and cooperatives in 
sale of the power developed. 


The House Public Works Committee reported the Senate 
bill without change on June 29 after destruction by a rock- 
fall of a large generating plant of the Mohawk Power Co. 
just below Niagara Falls. The five utility companies which 
had previously fought the legislation withdrew their oppo- 
sition to public development but not to the preference 
clause. In the closing days of the session the House Rules 
Committee refused to grant a “special rule’ for floor con 
sideration of the bill and it was left without final action 
when Congress adjourned. 


ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT; PASSAMAQUODDY PROJECT 

Slow progress in construction of private facilities under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 led Sen. Gore (D-Tenn.) to 
propose a $1 billion program for government development 
of large-scale reactors to produce electric power. Public 
bodies were to have preference in sale of the power. For 
the Gore plan the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy sub- 
stituted legislation directing the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to construct prototype reactors at its own installa 
tions to help meet its own power needs. In addition, A.F.C 
was directed to develop designs for smaller reactors for 
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construction in the United States and to institute a “vigor- 
ous program” of cooperation in building reactors abroad. 


A bill authorizing appropriation of $400 million for these 
purposes [S 4146] was passed by the Senate, July 12, 49 
to 40. All Democrats voted for the bill; all except three 
Republicans against it. The proposed construction was 
strongly opposed by the administration on the ground that 
private industry was making satisfactory progress in 
atomic power development. The House took up the Senate- 
passed bill, July 24, and voted 203 to 191 after seven hours 
of debate to send it back to committee. Two bills to speed 
private development by exempting companies banding to- 
gether for research and development from the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act and by setting up a government 
indemnity program for atomic reactor accidents also failed 
of final passage. 


Expenditure of $3 million on a joint survey with Canada 
to determine the cost and economic feasibility of the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project was authorized by a resolu 
tion [SJRes 12] approved Jan. 31. The legislation, asked 
by President Eisenhower, was passed by the Senate in 


1955. The House amended it this year to provide that 
authorization of the survey did not “in any way commit 
Congress ... as to future action on any such project.” 


INTERIOR APPOINTMENTS; ATTACKS ON RESOURCE POLICIES 

Fred A. Seaton, former senator from Nebraska, was 
confirmed by unanimous voice vote of the Senate, June 6, 
as Secretary of the Interior. He succeeded Douglas McKay 
who resigned, effective Apr. 15, to seek the Senate seat 
of Morse (D-Ore.). McKay had frequently been criticized 
by Democrats for “giveaway” administration of the Inte- 
rior Department. The President had been expected to 
name Under Secretary Clarence A. Davis to head Interior. 
His final choice of Seaton, then serving as a presidential 
assistant in the White House, was warmly praised by 
Democrats as well as Republicans. Seaton testified that 
he strongly supported the President’s “partnership policy” 
for power development and told the press that his appoint- 
ment should not be interpreted as a repudiation of McKay’s 
natural resource policies. The nomination of Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, who was given a recess appointment last Oct. 5 
as an assistant secretary of the Interior, had not been 
acted upon by the Senate when the 1956 session adjourned. 
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A report issued June 7 by the Democratic majority of 
the House Government Operations Committee called for 
removal of Interior Under Secretary Davis and Fred G. 
Aandahl, the assistant secretary for water and power, 
charging that they had consistently favored private utili- 
ties, at the expense of public bodies and cooperatives, in 
sale of government power. The administration was ac- 
cused of a concerted drive to destroy all opposition to a 
“complete private power monopoly in the United States.” 
Republican members of the committee accused the Dem- 
ocrats of a “shocking misuse of congressional preroga- 
tives and functions for partisan purposes.” 


Other reports by the Democratic group accused the 
administration of “political favoritism” in awarding a $43 
million contract to expand the government-owned Nicaro 
nickel plant in Cuba and recommended that the Attorney 
General “take appropriate steps” to cancel 15 mining pat- 
ents in Oregon’s River Rouge National Forest granted in 
1954 to Al Sarena Mines, Inc. The latter report charged 
that Al Sarena had sought the lands (475 acres) only to 
harvest timber. 


A Democratic move for special counsel to help defend 
the government in the $3.5 million damage suit which 
grew out of cancellation of the Dixon-Yates contract was 
abandoned after the Attorney General appointed three 
holdover Democrats in the Department of Justice to handle 
the case. Bills to repeal the Offshore Oil Act of 1953 and 
restore ownership of tidelands subsoil resources to the 
federal government made no progress in either house. 


DEATH OF NATURAL GAS BILL BY VETO 


Amendments to the Natural Gas Act, embodied in the 
controversial Harris-Fulbright bill, were vetoed by the 
President Feb. 17 notwithstanding his agreement with basic 
objectives of the legislation. The reason for withholding 
his signature, as set forth by the President in his veto 
message, was that efforts to obtain the bill’s enactment 
had been “so arrogant and so much in defiance of acceptable 
standards of propriety as to risk creating doubt among the 
American people concerning the integrity of governmental 
processes.” 
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The bill had been passed by the House toward the close 
of the 1955 session by the narrow margin of six votes and 
was taken up in the Senate as the first important business 
of the 1956 session. Although sponsored by Democrats 
Rep. Harris and Sen. Fulbright, both of Arkansas, and 
strongly championed by House Speaker Rayburn and 
Senate Majority Leader Johnson, both of Texas—the bill 
received less support from Democratic members than from 
Republicans. 


Its main objective was to exempt independent producers 
of natural gas from direct federal control of prices at the 
wellhead, but the Federal Power Commission was to keep 
its authority to fix rates charged for gas delivered to local 
utilities at levels reflecting no more than a “reasonable 
market price” at the point of origin. 


During three weeks of Senate debate supporters of the 
bill argued that freedom from direct federal price regula 
tion would encourage exploration, increase supplies, and 
lower prices to consumers in the long run Opponents 
maintained that regulation at the wellhead was needed to 
protect “captive consumers” at the end of pipelines who 
could not turn to other fuels, that enactment of the bill 
would bring increases of at least $600 million a vear in 
retail gas prices, and that the value of known gas reserves 
would rise by more than $12 billion if the bill became law. 


On Feb. 3, as the time for voting approached, Sen. Case 
(R-N.D.) disclosed in a Senate speech that he had been 
offered a campaign contribution of $2500 in what he 
believed was an attempt to influence his vote on the bill 
He viewed this as evidence that there were “some extra 
ordinary profits” involved. Case said he had originally 
intended to vote for the bill but now would vote against it. 


A motion by Potter (R-Mich.) to suspend action, pend- 
ing an investigation of the Case incident, was defeated by 
the Senate 64 to 30, Feb. 6, and the bill went through on 
that day by a margin of 15 votes.* All amendments were 
rejected and the legislation went to the White House in the 
exact form approved by the House in 1955. 


The President said in his veto message that “any new 
legislation . . . should include specific language protecting 
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HOUSE-SENATE ACTION ON NATURAL GAS BILL 
July 28, 1955: Bill [HR 6645] passed by House, 209 to 203 
Feb. 6, 1956: Bill passed by Senate without change, 53 


Feb. 17: Bill returned without President’s signature; no 
made to override veto. 


consumers in their right to fair prices.” Failure to include 
some such language seemed to be the President’s only ob- 
jection to actual provisions of the bill Because it was 
evident that a two-thirds majority to override could not 
be mustered in either house, the Harris-Fulbright bill was 
dropped and no further effort to amend the Natural Ga 
Act was made during 1956. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION 


THE PRESIDENT submitted some 50 specific recommen 
dations to the 1956 session of Congress dealing with health, 
education, welfare and relief of distress. The most impor 
tant of these called for social security expansion, more 
slum clearance and public housing, federal aid to school 
construction and higher education, improvement of health 
facilities, aid to low income families and victims of disaster 


The social welfare measure of widest appeal sent to the 
White House during the 84th Congress was the Democratic 
bill to revise the Social Security Act. It included two far 
reaching innovations, both strongly opposed by the admin 
istration. Monthly cash payments were made available to 
women at age 62 and to totally disabled workers at age 50. 
One of the few provisions that had full administration 
approval was extension of social security coverage to some 
200,000 persons in professional and other groups previously 
excluded. 


The closest vote in the Senate—47 to 45—came on an 
amendment by George (D-Ga.) authorizing payment of 
full benefits to totally and permanently disabled worker 
at age 50, effective July 1, 1957. A corresponding provision 
of the bill passed by the House last year had been eliminated 
by the Senate Finance Committee. An amendment by Kerr 
(D-Okla.), adopted 86 to 7, altered the original House pro 
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ACTION ON SOCIAL SEcuRITY AMENDMENTS 
July 18, 1955: Bill [HR 7225] passed by House, 372 to 31. 
July 17, 1956: Revised bill passed by Senate, 90 to 0. 


July 26-27: Conference bill, incorporating main Senate changes, 
approved by House and Senate, viva voce. 


Nore: Bill is subject to pocket veto but President is expected to 


attach his signature. 


vision on benefits for women to provide that women work- 
ers may retire at age 62 and receive 80 per cent of the 
benefits available at 65. Wives of retired workers would 
be entitled to 75 per cent of the regular benefits at age 
62; widows to full benefits. The House bill would have 
provided full benefits for each of these groups. 


To finance the expanded program the House had voted 
an increase from 4 per cent to 5 per cent—split equally by 
employers and employees—in social security taxes on the 
first $4,200 of earnings. The Senate reduced this to 414 
per cent and directed that the additional yield, estimated 
at $850 million for the first year, be put in a special trust 
fund to finance the new disability payments. Another 
Senate amendment, adopted 62 to 21, increased the federal 
contribution to state public assistance programs by an esti- 
mated $208 million a year, but this was cut to $146 million 
when the bill came from conference. 


Conferees accepted the Senate version with minor 
changes, thus making the final bill less objectionable to 
the White House than the version passed by the House last 
year. Under the conference bill, the new women’s retire- 
ment provisions would be effective Nov. 1 and first pay- 
ments would go out in December. The increase in social 
security taxes to finance the disability provisions was 
scheduled to take effect next Jan. 1. 


Other legislation in this field liberalized the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and increased annuities of retired rail 
workers and their survivors by ten per cent. 


HeALTH MEASURES; DruG TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The President’s 1955 proposal for government re-insur- 
ance of exceptional risks assumed by private companies 
writing medical-surgical insurance and other prepay- 
ment health plans was not renewed this year. A special 
health message, Jan. 26, said there were indications that 
greater progress could be made by allowing the insurers 
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to pool their own risks. If practical advances along these 
lines did not develop, the President said he would again 
urge federal re-insurance. Needed amendments to the 
antitrust laws to permit sharing of risks by private com- 
panies were not taken up by Congress. 


The health message recommended a two-year extension 
of the federal-state hospital construction program, a variety 
of government aids to laboratory construction, medical re- 
search and teaching, and a new program of mental health 
project grants. Most of these proposals were accepted by 
Congress in one form or another. 


Another measure adopted at the President’s request 
authorized a new survey by the U.S. Public Health Service 
of the nature, extent, and duration of sickness and disability 
throughout the country. The last such survey was made 20 
years ago under Works Progress Administration auspices 
The President said improved statistical data were needed 
as a guide for research and effective planning of national 
health programs. 


Congress appropriated $186.8 million for expenditure by 
the National Institutes of Health in fiscal 1957, which was 
$80.2 million more than was appropriated last year and 
$57.0 million more than was asked by the President this 
year. Largest outlays will be for research in cancer, heart 
disease, and mental illness. The Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act of 1955, scheduled to expire Feb. 15, was 
extended through fiscal 1957 and the Water Pollution Con 
trol Act of 1948, scheduled to expire June 30, was put 
on a permanent basis. 


The Federal Narcotics Bureau was strengthened and long 
jail terms were provided for drug smugglers and peddlers in 
a bill [S 3760] passed by unanimous vote of both houses 
The Senate struck from the bill as first framed by a sub 
committee headed by Daniel (D-Tex.) a provision to author 
ize use of wiretaps in narcotics cases with the approval of 
federal courts. The final bill doubled existing penalties for 
illegal sale of narcotic drugs and made them mandatory 
with no suspension, probation or parole. Federal court 
juries may recommend the death penalty for sales of heroin 
to juveniles. Possession of heroin, except for scientific 
uses, is outlawed; habitual violators of this ban are to be 
punished by 10 to 40 years in jail and $20,000 fine. 
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CHOOL AID BILL IN HOUSE 

billion federal-aid-to-school-construction | bill 

favorably reported by the House Educdtion 
and Labor Committee in July 1955, was defeated by the 
House, July 5, 1956, by a vote of 224 to 194. The bill had 
been in preparation for more than three years; its reject 
was a major dete: * both the administration and the 
Democratic lea L)] Congre 


1On) 


to incorpora- 


While the result was attributed principall: 


/ 


ion of an amendment to withhold federal aid from states 
maintaining 


tnere Was Opposl- 


tion a 0 to e ad t iblic ead 


cation, It wi argue ederal assistance 1 overcom- 
ing the classroom shortage wa ! needed, in the first 
place, and that it would greatly weaken the tradition of 
tate-local responsibility for education. Many of those 
who voted for the anti-segregation amendment did so with 
a view to making the finished bill unacceptable to a ma- 
jority of the House 


In its final form the House bill would have authorized 
construction grants of $400 million in each of the next 
four years to be matched by the states on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. The administration had proposed grants of 
$250 million a year for five years. The money was to be 
distributed solely on the basis of school-age population. 
The administration wanted it allotted under a formula that 
would take account also of the relative need of the states 
and of their own effort to meet that need, in relation to 
available resources. G.O.P. leaders attributed failure of 
the bill (with Republicans voting 119 to 75 against it) to 
rejection of the administration’s grant formula. Democrats 
(who voted 199 to 105 for the bill) held the G.O.P. re- 
ponsible for its death. 


A later bill [HR 11695] extended for two years—to June 
30, 195 the federal program of assistance for school 
construction and operation in areas “impacted” by federal 
defense activitie Appropriation of $378 million wa 
authorized for continuation of the program. Anti-segre- 
gation amendments were not advanced in either house. 


A long-pending bill [HR 2840] to extend federal aid to 
rural libraries went through this year without opposition. 


* See il Right below, for tert ant egregation amendment 
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It authorized annual grants of $7.5 million for five years, 
to be matched by states on an ability-to-pay bs 
construction and operation of libraries in 

and fringe areas of cities 


A report submitted to the Senate by the Kefauver 
Tenn.) subcommittee on teen-age crime on 
the House defeated the school construct 
eral aid to education was needed to combat 
quency. The inquiry had demon 
ion 1 overwhe Imingly behind 
of new schools as quickly as po 
received an additional $25,000 to 
the 85th Congress meets in January. 
Committee gave approval July 21 to 


uULNOr! 


seven-year program of federal grants to states to aid them 
in fighting juvenile delinquency. Although based on ad 
ministration recommendations, the proposed program wa 


considerably more elaborate and considerably more expen 
sive. It was left without action when Congress adjourned 


HOUSE-SENATE CONFLICT ON PUBLIC HOUSING 


In 1955 the President asked that the Public Housing 
Administration be authorized to enter into contribution con 
tracts for 35,000 public housing units in each of the next 
two years. He got authority for 45,000 starts in one year 
This year he again asked 35,000 units a year for two years, 
with the program to end on July 31, 1958. 


The Senate, as it had done in 1955, voted 135,000 start 
in each of the next four years. It rejected, 41 to 38, a 
proposal to substitute the smaller administration program 
The President had asked also that federal assistance to a 
community for construction of low-rent housing be condi 
tioned upon its adoption of a “workable program” of slum 
clearance and prevention. This was re 


The House Banking and Currency Committee 
senate bill to call for 50,000 unit 
of 150,000, as compared with the Senate’s three-: 
of 405,000. The Rules Committee gave the House 
between this bill and a bill by Rep. Widnall (R-N.. 
bodying the administration’s 70,000 unit program 
latter was accepted by the House, July 25, on a 115- 
division. The Senate quickly agreed to the 70,000-unit 


limit and to elimination of a special public housing pro- 
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gram for oldsters, but produced a deadlock by insisting 
upon other provisions of its original bill. The final bill, 
enacted just before midnight July 27, included Senate 
provisions extending and liberalizing current private hous- 
ing and home repair-modernization programs. 


FLoop DAMAGE INSURANCE; DISTRESSED COMMUNITIES 


Destructive floods in New England during the autumn of 
1955 led President Eisenhower to renew a proposal for flood 
damage insurance first advanced by President Truman in 
1951. An administration bill [S 3732] to set up a Flood 
Insurance Administration in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency was passed by the Senate May 10 and by the 
House July 25. The new agency is to prepare an experi- 
mental program and to determine rates needed to cover flood 
damage risks. Up to 40 per cent of the cost of policies 
would be met by government subsidy, of which the states 
would pay half after the first three years. 


Insurance coverage is to be limited to $250,000 for busi- 
ness establishments and to $10,000 for dwellings. A “de- 
ductible clause” will require the policyholder to absorb 
the first $100 of his loss and five per cent of the remainder. 
The government liability is limited to a maximum of $5 
billion; loans up to $2.5 billion may be made to flood suf- 
ferers. The bill was sent to the President for signature 
on the last night of the session. 


Earlier approval was given to other measures to aid 
victims of recent floods. The disaster loan fund of the 
Small Business Administration was raised from $25 million 
to $125 million and terms of loans for repair of business 
properties were eased. The President’s emergency fund 
was increased by $25 million and terms of F.H.A. loans for 


repair of homes damaged in major disasters were liberal- 
ized. 


A Democratic-sponsored “area redevelopment” bill 
{HR 11811], favorably reported by the House Banking 
Committee June 29, went far beyond administration recom- 
mendations for federal aid to areas suffering large-scale 
unemployment. Republicans said it would put the govern- 
ment “back into the old W.P.A. field.” The House Rules 
Committee voted indefinite postponement of this bill, July 
21. A similar Senate-approved bill died with the ad- 
journment. The Senate adopted a separate resolution ex- 
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textile industry, and asking immediate consideration by the 
President of whether quota controls should be imposed on 
textile imports. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND IMMIGRATION 


CONGRESS was asked by the President in his State of the 
Union message, Jan. 5, to create a bipartisan commission 
to examine charges that Negro citizens in some localities 
are being deprived of the right to vote and are suffering 
unwarranted economic pressures. Other civil-rights recom- 
mendations were withheld from the Jan. 5 


message but 
were promised for early submission. 


Three months elapsed before the administration civil- 
rights program was forwarded to Congress. Meanwhile, 


an unfavorable atmosphere had been created by racial 


agitation in the South and by the reading in Congress on 
Mar. 12 of a Declaration of Constitutional Principles, sub- 


scribed to by 101 members (19 senators and 82 represen- 
tatives) from 11 southern states.* 


The declaration pledged its signers to “use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal” of the Supreme Court's 
school desegregation decision of May 17, 1954. It accused 
the Court of “a clear abuse of judicial power” and encroach- 
ing upon “reserved rights of the states and the people.” 
The motives of states which had “declared the intention 
to resist forced integration by any lawful means” were 
commended; the people of the South were called upon “to 
scrupulously refrain from disorder and lawless acts.” 


Southern members offered constitutional amendments to 
reinstate the “separate but equal” doctrine and to forbid 
federal interference with state control of education, health, 
marriage and morals but none of these was acted upon. 
Neither was any action taken on an amendment to forbid 
collection of poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting, although 
that measure had been given a prominent place on the 
legislative program for 1956 prepared by Senate Majority 


°7T North Carolina representatives who did not were denied 
enominatior May 2 in the state’s Democratix 
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Leader Johnson. In the House an anti-lynch bill was tabled 
by the Judiciary Committee, Apr. 17, 14 to 13. 


Succession of Sen. Eastland (D-Miss.) to the chairman- 
ship of the Senate Judiciary Committee, after the death 
of Kilgore (D-W.Va.) in February, greatly strengthened 
the obstructive power of southern segregationists. The 
nomination of Simon E. Sobeloff for a federal judgeship 
was held up in the committee for almost a year before 
being favorably reported, July 6, by a vote of 9 to 2. Sobeloff, 
as U.S. Solicitor General, had been the chief architect of 
the plan accepted by the Supreme Court in May 1955 for 
ending segregation in the public schools. His nomination 
for a place on the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals was 
finally confirmed by the Senate, July 16, by a vote of 64 to 19. 


POWELL AMENDMENT AND THE SCHOOL AID BILL 


An amendment to the school construction bill, offered by 
Powell (D-N.Y.) and adopted by the House July 5 by a 
record vote of 225 to 192, was held chiefly responsible for 
House defeat of that measure.* In its final form the amend- 
ment provided that “there shall be no federal funds allotted 
or transferred to any state which fails to comply with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court.” 


The amendment was vigorously opposed by one of the 
two other Negro congressmen—Rep. Dawson (D-Ill.)—who 
said its adoption would mean certain failure of the bill; if 
not defeated in the House, it would be talked to death in 
the Senate. President Eisenhower had written Powell, 
June 21, 1955, that no bill carrying an anti-segregation 
rider could penetrate the barrier of unlimited debate in 
the Senate and that his effort would merely block badly 
needed legislation without advancing the cause of racial 
equality. Former President Truman took substantially the 
same position in a letter read during House debate. 


Many of those who voted for the Powell amendment 
were believed to have done so for political reasons—not 
from conviction. Ninety-six of the 148 Republicans who 
supported the amendment voted against the bill on the 
final roll call. No effort was made to revive the bill in the 
Senate ; Sen. Neuberger (D-Ore.) said it had been “strangled 
by ugly partisan politics.” 


*See “Social Welfare Legislation,” above, for terms of school aid bill 
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An aid-to-integration bill was tabled by the House Edu- 
cation Committee, June 20, 14 to 10. Offered by Udall 
(D-Ariz.), it proposed that costs of integration to states 
now maintaining segregated public school systems be paid 
by the federal government. The bill carried no limitation 
on the proposed federal outlays. Committee Chairman 
Barden (D-N.C.) said nobody knew what the cost would 
be—‘“five, eight, ten billion dollars.” 


DEATH OF ADMINISTRATION CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


The civil rights program promised by the President in 
January was sent to Congress in April by Attorney Gen 
eral Brownell. It proved to be a milder version of a “civil 
rights package” offered in 1955 by Sen. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) and of an omnibus bill introduced at the opening 
of the 84th Congress by Chairman Celler (D-N.Y.) of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 


The Celler bill [HR 627], remodeled to the administration 
design, was favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee 
on May 21, and was given the green light for floor consid 


eration by the House Rules Committee on June 27. Its 
principal provisions called for (1) creation of the bipartisan 
commission on civil rights recommended by the President 
at the opening of the session; (2) establishment of a civil 
rights division, under an assistant attorney general, in the 
Department of Justice; (3) broader federal authority to 
prosecute civil rights cases and trial of such cases in federal 
district courts “without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted ... other remedies”; (4) 
prosecution of private persons, as well as state and local 
officials, for intimidation of voters in any primary, special 
or general election involving federal office. 


‘ 


A new “southern manifesto,” presented in the House 
July 13, pledged its 83 signers to use every legitimate means 
to block the administration’s civil rights program. The 
document said the Judiciary Committee’s bill vested the 
Attorney General with unprecedented powers and violated 
states’ rights; it would add to racial discord and was “an 
insult to all liberty-loving American citizens.” 


After a week of debate, sometimes hilarious at other 
times deadly serious, the House approved the four-point 
administration civil rights program on July 23, 279 to 126. 
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No Democrat from the Solid South voted for the bill, only 
one Democrat from the North against it. In the Senate the 
legislation was sent to the Judiciary Committee, headed by 
Eastland, where it remained when the session ended. 


FAILURE OF IMMIGRATION-REFUGEE LAW CHANGES 


Administration proposals for liberalization of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1952, submitted in a special message Feb. 8, 
stirred many of the same emotions that were generated 
by the civil rights program and met opposition from the 
same sources. The chief of the President’s recommen- 
dations were that the base year for fixing immigration 
quotas under the national origins system be shifted from 
1920 to 1950 and that the number of immigrants to be 
admitted each year be raised from 154,000 to 220,000. The 
effect would be to increase annual immigration from Italy, 
Greece and other countries of southern Europe by about 
100,000. 


Other recommendations were that quotas not used by 
countries to which they are allocated (principally countries 
of northern Europe) be made available elsewhere and that 
mortgages on future quotas under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 be remitted. 


Amendment of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, said by 
the President in January to be “urgently needed,” was 
listed by the White House in May as one of the measures 
upon which the President hoped for favorable action this 
year. The 1953 act, scheduled to expire Dec. 31, authorized 
admission of 214,000 refugees, relatives and others during a 
three-year period; actual entries were expected to fall 45,000 
short of the number authorized. 


The Senate went part way to meet the President’s recom- 
mendations on the last night of the session but its bill was 
not taken up in the House. Chief provisions of the Senate 
bill would have distributed unused immigration quotas 
among counties whose quotas are filled and would have 
authorized admission in 1958 of some 40,000 orphans and 
refugees who wil! not be able to enter the country after 
expiration of the Refugee Relief Act. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS; HAWAII STATEHOOD SHELVED 


A two-year study of Indian education in the United States 
was ordered by a resolution [SJRes 110] approved July 14 
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as part of the Indian integration policy of the Eisenhower 
administration. The Bureau of Indian Affairs was directed 
to give special attention to “the possibility of establishing 
a more orderly, equitable and acceptable program for trans- 
ferring Indian children to public schools.” 


A Senate-passed bill [S51] to repeal provisions of a 
1953 act which allow the states to take jurisdiction over 
criminal and civil offenses by Indians without consulting 
the Indian tribes was not considered by the House. Eisen- 
hower had asked prompt repeal of these provisions when 
he signed the original act. The President returned with 
out his signature, June 8, a resolution [SJRes 135] to pay 
$5 million for Indian lands which will be inundated by the 
Yellowtail Dam in Montana. The Interior Department had 
recommended a payment of no more than $1.5 million. The 
veto message said most of the land was uninhabited and 
inaccessible. 


Although a grant of statehood to Hawaii was again 
urgently requested by the President in his 1956 annua 
message—to set “a shining example of the American way 
to the entire earth’’—no action to this end was taken by 
Congress. At the 1955 session a bill to admit both Hawaii 
and Alaska to the Union was shelved by the House, with 
Republicans voting almost two to one to send it back to 
committee. Eisenhower has never endorsed statehood for 
Alaska. Although he listed Hawaiian statehood in late 
May as one of the measures he wanted enacted befor 
adjournment, the House Interior Committee voted, June 15 
to put the question over to 1957. 


MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


DURING early weeks of the 1956 session numerous 
gestions were offered both within and outside Congre 
means of lightening burdens of the presidency and on 
of determining the ability or inability of a President 
charge the duties of his office. 


While it was generally agreed that the President could 
be relieved—or could relieve himself—of many ceremonial, 
social and minor administrative tasks, it was a; also 
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that none of the major decisions on questions of public 
policy could be made by non-elected subordinates. The 
most concrete proposal to lighten the President’s work 
load came from former President Hoover, who called for 
creation of a new office of “Administrative Vice President.” 
An adverse report on that proposal was made, Apr. 29, by 
the Senate Reorganization subcommittee. It said the White 
House had indicated no need for the proposed office and 
that there were already enough officials to take over such 
presidential duties as could properly be delegated. 


When President Eisenhower announced his willingness 
to serve a second term on Feb. 29, he said legislation to 
settle the question of how disability of a Chief Executive 
should be determined ought to be enacted as quickly as 
possible—if a satisfactory answer could be found. The 
senate on Feb. 10 had given unanimous approval to a res- 
olution [SConRes 65] for study by a joint committee of 
all questions relating to the presidency and vice presi 
dency, including the question of who determines when a 
President is not able to perform his constitutional and stat- 
utory duties. 


The latter question was made more acute by Eisenhower's 
abdominal seizure on June 8, but no action was taken by 
the House on the Senate resolution and the whole matter 
went over to the next Congress. Chairman Celler (D-N.Y.) 
of the House Judiciary Committee said, June 13, that any 
attempt to get legislation in 1956 would be “inappropriate” 
and likely to lead to “bitter partisan debate.” 


Other measures that made some progress during the 84th 
Congress without reaching final enactment were a Senate 
passed bill to provide pensions for ex-Presidents, a House- 
passed bill to forbid picketing in the vicinity of the White 
House, and measures to provide an official residence for 
the Vice President at government expense. 


FAILURE OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


The Senate spent a week debating different prom :sals 
for change in the method of electing the President so as 
to give a closer reflection of the popular vote than is 
afforded by the present electoral college system. Then, 
on Mar. 27, when it became apparent that none of the sug 
gested changes would command the two-thirds vote needed 
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for a constitutional amendment, the whole question was 
laid aside for the session.* 

The decisive roll call came on a dual-choice amendment 
offered by Daniel (D-Tex.) and Mundt (R-S.D.) under which 
any state could (1) split its electoral vote in proportion 
to the popular vote for the three leading candidates, or 
(2) require choice of electors by congressional! districts, 
with two additional electors chosen by state-wide vote 
The attack was led by Kennedy (D-Mass.), who argued 
that any departure from the present “winner-take-all” rule 
would diminish the influence of the populous states, where 
party strength is closely divided, and enhance the influence 
of rural one-party states in the South and Midwest. Others 
maintained that any division of electoral votes in accord- 
ance with the popular vote would strengthen the power 
of splinter parties in doubtful states and would tend in 
close elections to throw the choice of a President and Vice 
President into Congress. 

The Daniel-Mundt plan commanded majority support 
48 to 37—but the “yeas” were nine short of the number 
required for Senate approval of a change in the Consti 
tution. The contest was abandoned at this point and all 
pending proposals were sent back to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Earlier the Senate had rejected, 69 to 13, an 
amendment by Langer (R-N.D.) for nomination and elec 
tion of the President by nation-wide popular vote and, 
66 to 17, an amendment by Lehman (D-N.Y.) for direct 
election without direct nomination of candidates. Also 
defeated, 66 to 20, was an amendment by Case (R-N.J.) 
which would have based the electoral vote of each stat 
on the percentage of citizens of voting age casting ballots 
in that state. Case said his purpose was to cut down 
representation in the electoral college of states in which 
citizens are denied the franchise. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF $2500 OFFER TO CASE 


Public indignation over methods used to push the natura! 
gas bill through Congress—fired by the Eisenhower veto 
of that bill because “acceptable standards of propriety” had 
been violated—led the Senate on Feb. 22 to order a broad 
investigation of improper or illegal methods of influencing 
government action. 
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On the day the natural gas bill went to the White House, 
the Senate had set up a select committee under Sen. George 
(D-Ga.) to investigate the offer of a $2500 campaign con- 
tribution to Sen. Case (R-S.D.) by an oil company lobbyist. 
On the day the bill was vetoed, the Senate voted $50,000 
for a broader investigation by its elections subcommittee. 
Finally, on Washington’s Birthday, it transferred the 
latter investigation to an eight-member special committee, 
which chose Sen. McClellan (D-Ark.) as its chairman. 


A unanimous report filed Apr. 7 by the George select 
committee said the $2500 offer to Case had been intended 
to influence his vote but did not constitute bribery because 
no conditions were attached. The committee “severely cen- 
sured” two lawyers of the Superior Oil Co. of California 
“for their failure to act as responsible citizens,’ * and 
strongly criticized Howard B. Keck, president of the com- 
pany, for giving his lobbyists “almost appalling latitude” 
in use of his personal funds for political purposes. ‘“‘Lobby- 
ing is proper; contributions are proper,” said the report, 
“but they must not be combined for an ulterior purpose.”’ 


The resolution creating the McClellan special committee 
[SRes 219] directed it to investigate “attempts to influence 
improperly or illegally the Senate or any member thereof, 
or any candidate therefor, or any officer or employee of 
the Executive Branch of the government, through cam- 
paign contributions, political activities, lobbying, or any 
and all other activities or practices.”” The committee was 
given $350,000 and instructed to report by Jan. 31, 1957, 
with specific recommendations for improvement and 
strengthening of federal election laws, corrupt practices 
statutes, and the lobby act. 


The investigation was slow in getting under way. After 
executive hearings toward the end of May the committee 
dropped an inquiry into charges that Sen. Young (R-N.D.) 
had “sold out” in voting for the natural gas bill. It found 
the charges “completely unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever.” 


Testimony by the chairman of the Natural Gas and Oi! 
Resources Committee, June 14, disclosed that the committee 
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had spent $1,750,000 to educate the public on issues in- 
volved in the natural gas controversy. An earlier hearing 
had brought out expenditures of $119,988 by the General 
Gas Committee “to get the facts before the public and 
members of Congress.”” There was no agreement on 
whether these activities constituted lobbying. Chairman 
McClellan said this might be one of the principal questions 
his committee would have to decide. Information that men 
on both sides of the natural gas fight had consulted execu- 
tive officials led Sen. Kennedy (D-Mass.) to propose that 
provisions of the Lobby Act of 1946 be extended to con- 
tacts with the Executive Branch. 


HOUSE-SENATE INACTION ON CLEAN ELECTIONS BILL 

The resolution setting up the McClellan committee was 
adopted by the Senate 79 to 1. The negative vote was 
cast by Langer (R-N.D.), who said the result would be to 
delay passage of a bill to strengthen the corrupt practices 
statutes beyond the 1956 election. That this was the pur- 
pose was heatedly denied by Majority Leader Johnson 
(D-Tex.); he was joined by Minority Leader Knowland 
(R-Cal.), Feb. 28, in introducing a new clean elections bill 
which within a week had been endorsed by a total of 85 
senators. 


The Johnson-Knowland bill [S 3308] was offered as a 
substitute for an earlier bill to revise the federal election 
laws [S 636], which had been introduced by Hennings 
(D-Mo.) and given a favorable report by the Democratic 
majority of the Rules Committee in June 1955. While 
going farther in some respects than the Hennings bill, the 
new bill dropped a leading provision of that measure 
which would have extended federal regulation to state 
primaries and nominating conventions. Candidates for 
party nominations to Senate and House seats would have 
been required, however, to file at Washington certified 
copies of any accountings of contributions and expendi- 
tures they must file at state capitals. Income tax deduc 
tions up to $100 for political contributions were proposed 
in another section of the new bill. 

It was evident from the start that the Democratic lead- 
ership of the House was not much interested in under- 
taking election reforms at the 1956 session and the in- 
terest of the Senate leadership diminished when Republi- 
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cans promised a fight to obtain stiff regulation of campaign 
contributions by labor unions. In the end the whole ques- 
tion was put over to the next Congress. 


A bill passed by the House without debate in January 
[HR 3084] but not considered by the Senate proposed re- 
moval of Hatch Act restrictions on political activity by 
employees of state and local governments who are paid in 
part from federal funds. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION; FEDERAL Pay RAISES 

Only two reorganization plans were submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during the 1956 session under the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Act of 1949 which is now scheduled 
to expire June 1, 1957. None had been submitted in 1955 
and both of this year’s plans were vetoed by the House. 


The first of the 1956 plans called for divorce of the Fed- 
eral Loan Insurance Corporation from the Home Loan Bank 
soard; the second for assistant secretaries for research and 
development in the Army, Navy and Air Force. While 
rejecting the latter plan, which was regarded as unauthor- 
ized by the Government Reorganization Act, the House 
approved a bill [HR 11575] directly to authorize the three 
new assistant secretaryships in the Defense Department. 
This bill was shelved by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the ground that the department already had too 
many assistant secretaries. 


At the 1955 session Congress voted substantial pay in- 
creases for its own members, federal judges, military 
officers, foreign service personnel, postal workers and em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. But it failed to 
take final action last year on an administration bill pro- 
posing increases for Cabinet officers and some 600 other 
top Officials in the Executive Branch. Point was given 
to this omission by the resignations this year to take out- 
side jobs of U.S. Commissioner of Education Brownell and 
U.S. Surgeon General Scheele. 


The executive pay bill [HR 7619], as finally enacted in 
the closing days of the session, increased salaries of heads 
of the government departments from $22,500 to $25,000, 
gave under secretaries and a few top agency heads $22,500, 
and raised salaries of members of most government com 
missions to $20,000. The ceiling on other salaries was 
raised from $14,800 to $16,000. 
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GOVERNMENT INFORMATION; FAIR PLAY IN PROBES 


A long series of hearings on government information 
policies by a House Government Operations subcommittee 
under Moss (D-Cal.) resulted in voluntary revision of their 
rules by half a dozen agencies to allow freer access to their 
records. No legislation to force fuller disclosure of re- 
stricted information was attempted. A bill which called 
for transmittal to Congress of all executive agreements 
with foreign powers within 60 days of their signature 
[S147] was modified on the Senate floor to permit the 
Secretary of State to send agreements affecting the national 
security to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee only, 
under an injunction of secrecy. Executive agencies were 
warned in a report by a Senate Investigations subcom- 
mittee, July 18, that unless fuller information on trade 
with Iron Curtain countries was given voluntarily Congress 
would act to compel its submission. 


Majorities of Senate Democrats and Republicans joined, 
Apr. 11, to defeat, 59 to 27, an administration-opposed 
resolution for closer supervision of the super-secret Central 
Intelligence Agency. The resolution [SConRes 2], offered 


by Mansfield (D-Mont.), would have set up a joint watch- 
dog committee of the two houses, patterned after the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Its supporters argued that 
serious flaws in the work of this costly foreign intelligence 
system might be cloaked by the curtain of secrecy that 
surrounds it. 


At present C.I.A. is accountable only to subcommittees 
of the Appropriations and Armed Services committees of 
the two houses. Congress as a whole receives no infor- 
mation on its expenditures or operations. Opponents of 
the Mansfield resolution said usefulness of the agency 
would be destroyed and lives of its agents endangered if 
the Legislative Branch were to be told of all its activities; 
it would be better to abolish C.I.A. altogether than to de- 
prive it of absolute protection against public disclosure 
of its enterprises. 


A proposed code of fair play for Senate investigating 
committees [SRes 17], favorably reported in 1955, was 
quietly buried, Apr. 17, when the Senate agreed on motion 
of Majority Leader Johnson to send it back to the Rules 
Committee. The code was designed to afford greater pro- 
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tection to witnesses charged with wrongdoing, to curb one- 
man rule of committees of inquiry, and in general to ele- 
vate the dignity of committee proceedings. A somewhat 
stronger code adopted by the House last year appeared to 
work well during the 1956 session. 


Inquiries by the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
and the House Un-American Activities Committee exposed 
Communist cells which operated at more or less remote 
periods in radio broadcasting, newspaper publication, the 
educational and theatrical worlds; also in various govern- 
ment agencies and among employees of the Legislative 
Branch itself. A few highly cooperative witnesses who 


had severed connections with the Communist party in 


earlier years named their previous associates; many others 
took the Fifth Amendment. Of those who did not invoke 
the guarantee avainst self-incrimination, seven received 
Senate citations for contempt.* Six others who refused 
to answer questions of a Senate subcommittee on the nar- 
cotic drug traffic were similarly cited. The House’ voted 
ten contempt citations during the 1956 session. 


CONGRESS, THE COURT AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 

Two decisions of the Supreme Court in security-sedition 
cases brought hostile reactions in Congress and inspired 
charges by Chairman Eastland (D-Miss.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and Sen. McCarthy (D-Wis.) that 
Chief Justice Warren “takes the same position” as Com- 
munist enemies of the United States. 


On Apr. 12, in the Steve Nelson case, the Court ruled 
that a state may not punish for sedition against the federal 
government under its own laws because Congress assumed 
exclusive jurisdiction in that field for the federal govern- 
ment when it passed the Smith Act in 1940. On June 11, 
it held in the case of Cole v. Young that under an act of 
1950 which provided the basis for the federal employee 
security program the President had no authority to extend 
that program to government workers in non-sensitive 
agencies. 


At hearings before the House and Senate Judiciary com- 
mittees, administration witnesses approved bills to let the 
states enforce their own anti-sedition statutes and to extend 


* Among ther were three employees f the Ne porter 
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the employee security program to non-sensitive jobs, 

ing the report of the Hoover-type commission set 
Congress last year to make an overall survey of security 
problems. The life of the Commission on Government 
Security was extended this year to June 30, 1957. Mean- 
while, maximum penalties under the Smith Act for advo- 
cating, or conspiring to advocate, forceful overthrow of 
the government were raised from $10,000 fine-10 years im 
prisonment to $20,000-20 years or both. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee gave a favorable report, 
June 12, to a bill [S 3143] to declare that the Supreme 
Court may not construe any act of Congress as excluding 
state laws unless the act “contains an express provision 
to that effect.” T his measure was at one time scheduled for 
Senate consideration but was dropped when Sen. Dougla 
(D-Ill.) proposed an amendment stating that nothing in it 
should be construed as lessening “the responsibility of th 
several states to comply with provisions of the Constitution 

as interpreted by the Supreme Court.” 


A Senate subcommittee under Johnston (D-S.C.) re- 
ported, July 21, that the Eisenhower employee security 


program had brought “endless confusion,” “positive in- 
justice” to government workers, and “political mudsling- 
ing.”” It recommended a new law that would better protect 
the federal establishment against Communist infiltration 
while adequately safeguarding rights of government work 
ers. No action either to extend the curtailed Eisenhower 
program to non-sensitive positions or to replace it with a 
new loyalty-security program was attempted in the closing 
days of the session. 








